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Black Exodus 


(Dis)location: Black Exodus is a publication and public workshop series by the 
Anti-Eviction Mapping Project (AEMP) initiated in 2016. 

Black Exodus was created to bring attention to the unprecedented displacement 
of Black San Franciscans. We asked Black residents to speak about their 
connections to their neighborhoods and their experiences in community 
activism. 

These interviews form the core of this zine, alongside stories gathered at 
community storytelling events and art-making workshops. We center individuals 
as producers of communal knowledge and believe that art can play a role in 
building communal power, amplifying local histories, and bridging access to 
knowledge. 

AEMP's existing Narratives of Displacement and Resistance project uses an 
oral history approach to interrogate how displacement affects individual lives, 
and chronicle communal resilience and resistance. Black Exodus continues this 
approach by using oral history interviews, archival research, community power 
mapping and video narrative to facilitate an understanding of local history. 

Although a thorough treatment of the subjects raised by our interviewees is 
beyond the scope of this zine, we hope it can serve as a partial repository for 
storytelling about the past, present, and possible futures of San Francisco as 
experienced by Black residents and allies. 


Interviews are edited for length for readability. Full audio recordings will be available online on 
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Prologue 

What Makes a Neighborhood Black? 


Studying, visualizing, and archiving on the topic of Black 
out-migration from San Francisco at this moment of 
rampant displacement and gentrification was a daunting 
task for many reasons. For one, we realized that it would 
be inconceivable for us to capture the centuries worth 
of cultural, social, political, and economic contributions 
that Black people have made in The City. Secondly, the 
forces driving the loss of Black residents rely upon 
systemic erasures including un-naming, re-branding, 
co-opting, a-historicizing, and forced removal, that 
make it difficult to document Black people's history 
and current presence in The City. 

We needed to start somewhere and we knew that we 
would rely on oral histories to lead us in a direction. 
From there we attempted to amplify those stories with 
artwork, historical photos, archival data, and maps to 
illustrate, locate and place these stories both broadly 
in San Francisco/U.S. contexts and specifically to the 
smaller neighborhoods/spaces and timeframes from 
which they came. Looking back as we approach the close 
of this zine, it makes sense that the majority of stories 
and content came from the two largest and most well 
known Black neighborhoods - the Western Addition/ 
Fillmore and the Bayview Hunters Point. But, there 


are of course other Black spaces and places within and 
outside of those two areas that we simply did not have 
the resources to cover, such as Oceanview, Sunnydale/ 
Visitacion Valley, Potrero Terrace, etc. An unintended 
imbalance and generalization exists, but we do not 
mean to impress upon readers that there are only two 
areas of significance in terms of Black San Francisco— 
or that only the places where Black people could live 
in large/concentrated numbers are important. Even 
the nomenclature used to describe these two areas as 
“historically Black", “majority/predominantly Black", 
"formerly majority Black", etc. are choppy to navigate 
linguistically, and conceptually they seem to limit the 
wideness and richness of the many ways that Black 
people inhabit, resist, and create spaces in the face of 
ongoing structural racism and the devaluing of Black 
lives. 

With these limitations it is only fitting that we begin 
by posing questions to think about these issues going 
forward. What makes a neighborhood Black? Where 
are the Black spaces in San Francisco? How are Black 
people in San Francisco creating space amidst ongoing 
gentrification? 


For map insert Bojana Banyasz, Donatella Cusma, and Sameena Sitabkhan 
are practicing architects and artists from different corners of the world. 
As immigrants and first generation citizens, we are thoroughly Californian 
and are defined by our connection to this state. We are strongly rooted 
in community engagement and advocacy and we believe that exceptional, 
experimental design belongs in all communities and spaces. More about 
our work is here: https://pinktank.xyz/ and https://cLaret-cup.com/ 
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Early Black Migrations 
and Dislocations 

By Adrienne R. Hall 


Little is known about the 400 Black people who were 
counted in San Francisco during the first state census 
of 1852, for example, when and how they got there, and 
what became of their descendants. Popular teaching of 
US/Black history often does not account for the violence 
and resistance that shape Black migration patterns in 
this country. In 1858, hundreds of Black people migrated 
out of San Francisco via the steamship SS Commodore to 
Vancouver Island, British Columbia in response to racial 
violence and exclusion that they experienced. The next 
federal census of 1860 counted the Black population at 
1,176. This gap in the records masks the mass exodus 
that occurred just 2 years earlier. Today, at a time where 
Black people in San Francisco are being pushed out at 
historic rates, faster than the census can register, it is 
important to visualize these earlier dislocations and 
migrations for their significance to the present. 


The dominant historiography of California as a new 
“free state"to the union erases the material realities of 
life for Black people during the slavery period and in its 
aftermath. From colonization, to the sighting of gold 
in 1848, and statehood in 1850, whiteness, property 
ownership, masculinity, and wealth were (and in many 
ways still are) the basis for full enjoyment of citizenship 
in the newly formed state. During this period, free-born, 
enslaved, and formerly enslaved peoples of African 
descent migrated to San Francisco in order to escape 
the violence of the plantation South and in order to find 
social, political, and economic freedom and opportunity. 
Some of them journeyed on long steamer ship routes 
from New England, down through Central America, 
and up the Pacific Coast to land in San Francisco. 
Some of them were kidnapped and trafficked there by 
slave owners. Some were used to traversing arduous 
journeys because of fleeing bondage, aiding others in 
the Underground Railroad, and traveling to preach the 
gospel of abolition wherever they 
could. Most were because of how 
placelessness and dislocation has been 
sentenced upon poor Afro-descendant 
people since the transatlantic slave 
trade. The creative cartography that 
follows maps the journeys of four 
central figures in early Black San 
Franciscan history: Mifflin Wistar 
Gibbs, Jeremiah B. Sanderson, Archy 
Lee, and Mary Ellen Pleasant. 


O N THIS VOYAGE ONE GROUP OF PASSENGERS HAD MIXED REASONS FOR LEAVING 

California. Two hundred and fifty African-American men, women and children 
had booked passage that April 22nd, anticipating the economic opportunities the 
latest Western mining rush had to offer, and leaving behind what they regarded as a 
state with a troubled racial climate. California’s state legislature seemed to be moving 
rapidly toward passage of a law restricting Negro immigration. The more congenial 
racial climate of British Columbia, along with economic opportunities associated with 
the Fraser River gold rush, swayed opinion in favor of Canada. The majority of the 250 
voyagers on the Commodore came from San Francisco, but a fair number came from 
Sacramento and other Central Valley communities as well. Other African-Americans 
followed in the Commodores wake, despite the fact that the anti-immigration bill failed. 

—Rudolph M. Lapp, 1977 
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The 3.9 Art Collective is an association of African 
American artists, curators, and art writers who 
live in San Francisco, and came together to 
draw attention to The City's dwindling Black 
population. The 3.9 Art Collective bears witness to this phenomenon and 
seeks to reverse it by drawing attention to the historical and ongoing presence 
of Black artists in The City and creative expression in its Black communities." 
To learn more visit threepointninecollective.art 


Tell us about a place in 
San Francisco which holds 
significant meaning for you. 



Stories from artists and 
residents of San Francisco, as 
told to AEMP at 3.9 Collective's 
Dinner with the Artists event on 
Sept 17th, 2017, as a part of the 
Vanishing Point exhibition at the 
Jewish Community Center in the 
Fillmore. Community Stories 
from this night will appear 
throughout the zine. 


Photos by Din Zhu 
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I am not a San Franciscan. I live in Berkeley, but I have 
come to talk about Marcus Books as a witness to 
the majesty and the great work that was happening 
in that San Francisco space. A few years back, I was 
part of a fundraising campaign for Marcus Books, which 
was under the threat of eviction. Their landlord had 
really put very tight deadlines upon them for coming 
up with massive amounts of money. If not, they would 
be pushed out. 

My experience was going into this wonderland. All 
of these authors are our Black authors. They Ye talking 
about my community. To know I was in the bookstore 
with the longest history for supporting African- 
American writing and letters was really incredible. 
Walking in, there was a cash register on the right, where 
Karen and her daughter were running the sales. The 
bookshelves were filled all along the side to the back. 
There was this large tree that was plaster. The poetry 
section was called I'm A Poet. I remember going through: 
“I know that person, I know that person... Oh my gosh, 
this book is so hard to find!" Lenard D. Moore—one of 
this really, really small chapbooks was actually there. 
He had done a reading at Marcus Books years before. 
I sent him a picture—his book was still on the shelves. 

I met Karen Johnson, who's one of the founders, 
and she just seemed to know everything. Karen was 


talking about the history of 
Marcus Books and how, before 
it was Marcus Books, it had been 
this place for jazz musicians in 
the Fillmore to go after gigs. I 
could almost imagine in that 
space underneath plaster and 
underneath carpet, there was 
this reverberation of music and 
spirit of people doing the spirit 
work and innovating in music 
and how that must persist. 
Then when I saw, a few weeks 
later, how the folks at Marcus Books had come back 
to a dumpster filled with all of these sacred items— 
books and things that they had gathered around Black 
history and tradition for 50 years. In a dumpster. That 
was heartbreaking. 

To think about our history in a dumpster was deeply, 
deeply troubling. San Francisco—many people think of 
this place as a haven, this welcoming place. Troubling, 
very troubling to have that veneer revealed for some¬ 
thing else. 


Community Story 


Marcus Books, formerly at 1712 Fillmore Street, was evicted 
in 2014. Readers can visit the store's Oakland location. 
Marcus Books was also the former site of Bop City. 

Illustration by Bean Crane 
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The Western 
A Timeline 


Addition: 

"The most diverse neighborhood 
West of the Mississippi" 


Early 1900s to Great Migration 

San Francisco's Jewish population begins to settle in the Western Addition. 

1906 earthquake. Chinatown is destroyed, and many Japanese Americans relocate from 
around The City, to the Fillmore, forming "Japantown", or “Nihonmachi". 

The Western Addition begins to attract a diversity of immigrant enclaves. 

Jack's Tavern at 1931 Sutter Street, the first nightclub in the Western Addition to cater 
specifically to African-Americans, opens. 

The 1934 Housing Act is passed, which is the first act aimed at eliminating slums and 
building new income-units. 

Pearl Harbor 

Roosevelt signs Executive Order 9066, incarcerating 110,000 Japanese Americans on the 
West Coast: most Japanese-Americans in the Western Addition were sent to Tanforan 
Racetrack near SFO. 

The Great Migration: the wealth of employment opportunities brought by the shipyards 
and other military jobs spurs a wave of African-American migration from the South. 
Some 30,000 African-Americans move to Fillmore properties, vacated by interned 
Japanese Americans. 


White Flight, Redevelopment and Negro Removal 1948-1970s 

Harry S. Truman and the “Fair Deal" 

California Community Redevelopment Act (later Community Redevelopment Law) 
allowed cities to designate areas “blighted" 

American Housing Act granted far ranging authority to federal government in mortgage 
insurance and the construction of public housing via city slum clearance/urban renewal 
projects 

Between 1945 and 1959, African-Americans received only 2 percent of all federally 
insured home loans. This meant as white Americans reaped the benefits of federal 
mortgage subsidies and home values of areas defined as “grade A", Black residents and 
neighborhoods such as the Western Addition/Fillmore did not receive those investments. 
Black, disinvested neighborhoods were targeted as “blighted" 

The City of San Francisco targeted the Western Addition for its urban renewal project. 
Fillmore Redevelopment: by 1961 Project A-1 is in full swing; by the mid-1960s demolition 
is mostly done and 4000 people are displaced; in the end, as many as 20,000 people 
are displaced 
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“The Agency creates a "Certificate of Preference" and begins to issue them to displaced businesses, 
promising displaced business owners the chance to return once the Western Addition is rebuilt. 
As of 1999, only 4% of certificates were used. 

Active political groups in the Fillmore give rise to important ideas in the affordable housing 
movement: inclusionary zoning, local hiring requirements, replacement housing for those who 
are displaced (Brahinsky 2012: 93) 

WACO, the Western Addition Community Organization, is founded to fight against the displacement 
of the Fillmore residents by Redevelopment. 

Redevelopment Authority creates the Western Addition Project Area Committee to involve 
community members, and this, Brahinsky (2012) argues, coopts residents' power to some extent 


PBS, Public Broadcasting Service, 


Collages by Mark Harris. 

(Top photo from the Dr. 
Wesley Frank Johnson III 
Collection, bottom photo 
from David Johnson photo- 
raph archive. The Bancroft 
Library, University of 
California, Berkeley) 
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’'he Fillmore] in the 30s and 40s was 
considered an undesirable area. So it 
was full of immigrants. Immigrants from all 
over lived here. Then, Id say it was proba¬ 
bly WWII, 41,42,43, something like that... 
that the migration—its called the Great 
Migration of African-Americans escaping 
Jim Crow, lets be clear, from Louisiana and 
Texas. My family came from Louisiana. 
Monroe, Louisiana. And when we came, 


we came with our savings, because we had 
money, because in the South we actually had 
property. We had money. And so we came 
with money... There’s some pictures that 
would be great for me to show you, some 
of the ones we dug up actually: the whole 
family just coming to work in the shipyard 
and to work in the orange groves. That was 
the whole thing. And to get away from Jim 
Crow. It’s like “Sunshine! California! Let’s 
go!” Get here, and San Francisco specifi¬ 
cally, would not rent to Blacks. 

The only place that Blacks would be rent 
to, now this is just during that time when 
Japantown became Japantown. They were 
still part of the immigrants that lived in this 
area. Japantown came and then Japantown 
was shut down when they were put into 
inkternment camps. It was the same time 
when Blacks migrated here from Texas and 
Louisiana, couldn’t find a place to live except 


Photo: Jack Delano, 

1940. Library of Congress 
Prints and Photographs 
Collection 


Phyllis’ Maternal 
Grandfather, Philip Harris, 
and Step-Mother, Alberta 
Harris in Berkeley, Circa 
1950. 


It's like 
"Sunshine! 
California! 
Let's go!" 
Get here, 
and San 
Francisco 
specifically, 
would not 
rent to 
Blacks. 
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Phyllis’ Maternal Grandfather, Philip 
Harris, who Migrated from Louisiana 
during the Great Migration 


what was considered a “blight area” because 
of the vacancies that were left. Isn’t this... San 
Francisco, I love our history. It’s really import¬ 
ant for us to know our history. 

So that’s when we spent our money. We 
bought the Victorians that were vacant. It 
became the Harlem of the West. Then when 
WWII was over, of course, we welcomed the 
Japanese back because this is basically their 
neighborhood. So we have been living in 
harmony with the Japanese and the African- 
Americans really really well. But that’s the 
history of the stuff of that big migration. It 
was a big migration. Most of the Californians 
that you talk to, they’re either from Texas or 
Louisiana. 


Texas Playhouse owner Wesley Johnson 
Sr., kisses Leola King’s hand while 
platinum haired Lottie “The Body” 
Claiborne looks on. September 10, 

1958. (The Dr. Wesley Frank Johnson III 
Collection) 
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West. If you couldn't 
3 h avefun in Fillmor eJ^ 
you wasn’t tr ying. T hat’s 
right. If you couldrft ^B 
havefun anywhere you 
could havefun here.”^A 


George Colbert 
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"The Blue Mirror, when you get out of your 
car, depending on the nightthatyou come, I had red carpet 
out front from the curb to the door. You walk in on a red 
carpet. When you get inside, I put mirrored ceilings that 
had clouds, blue and white clouds. And beautiful sunsets 
on the wall, had beautiful gold, the real antique gold nude 
ladies on the walls. Gold murals on the walls. With nude 
women that spelled out, the clothes that they had on, the 
fruit they had wrapped around them. If it was wintertime, 
they were nude and had maybe one flower and then spring, 
and fall, and winter, all that represented the seasons. 
And you walk into a room that was softly lit with lots of 
candles. I must have had at least 3 or 4 candles on the bar, 
with candle sconces on the wall. Beautiful chandeliers, 
and on all of the walls in between the nudes was the red 
velvet." Leola King 

"Before [my parents] took it 
over it was a skating rink [called The Brown Bomber Cafe]. 
I'm not sure if my parents bought the building that housed 
the Primalon Ballroom, or if they leased the building. It 
was my mother who named the club The Primalon 
Ballroom. She was a very creative woman. My parents 
originally operated the business as a roller-skating rink, 
and then began promoting music. During the weekdays, 
the Primalon operated as a roller-skating rink, and on the 
weekends, when they could book the bands, it was 
operated as a nightclub. My parents were Black, and they 
promoted Black blues bands, and consequently the 
majority of their patrons were also Black." Lawanna Taylor 



The Fillmore as a roller skating rink. Ambassador 
Roller Rink, in 1949. San Francisco Flistory 
Center, San Francisco Public Library 


"I was 18. And you 
know, and San Francisco was exciting. And I went to 
work the Champagne Supper Club, with the La Frontine 
Production show. I left Oakland, at Slim Jenkin's club.l 
went down to Fillmore, and then walked in and oh, all 
these beautiful girls in the chorus line. And they had [a] big 
tank, he had a tank that stood in the middle of the floor 
with all the fish and crabs and lobsters that they would get 
them out fresh for you. And the show started 12 o'clock. 
The last show was at 5 in the morning. You know, it was 
like that in San Francisco - everybody would leave from 
there and go over to Bimbo's, ok, and party with the jazz." 
Lottie Graves Claiborne 

"jacks, that was 

considered to be a, more of an elite establishment, and 
the Club Alabam was a little more down-to-earth. And it 
was smaller and just more earthy. And jack's when, as I 
said uh, Saunders King started playing there, and then 
Herb Caen who came down to San Francisco as a reporter 
why, nationally he looked up Vernon, and so Vernon took 
him around to the colored clubs, Vernon had all these 
contacts. So Vernon took Herb Caen around and Herb Caen 
of course plugged Jack's and plugged Alabam. And so you 
ended up with a mixed clientele. And that put Jack's on 
the map and put the Fillmore district on the map. And 
during the war when the club scene exploded, why, we 
were, we had all the jazz going." Earl Watkins 



"Emmett, Willie and a friend at lack's Tavern 
on Sutter Street," San Francisco Flistory 
Center, San Francisco Public Library 
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Harlem of the West: 
Map of Venues 

Map of Harlem of the West venues courtesy of Ben Pease. 

Interview excerpts courtesy of Elizabeth Pepin Silva. Learn more at 
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"I played at the California 
Supper Club up on Post Street between Laguna and 
Buchanan. And here is Buchanan, excuse me, Laguna and 
down the street is Buchanan. California Supper Club was 
about 3/4 up the block. And just off the corner at Buchanan 
and a little bit up was Bop City. And around the corner, 
across the street, and off, still on Buchanan, just off Post 
Street, the main drag, was jackson's Nook, and everybody 
would meet there for breakfast or lunch. Guys would meet 
there from breakfast or whatever, and there would also 
be a little jamming going on. But the main place was Bop 
City, across the street, on Post. And there used to be a 
restaurant just down the street from Post, from Laguna, 
and just up a little bit from the California Supper Club, and 
I forget the name of it, but that would be the breakfast 
place." Allen Smith 

/ w as told that people haw to stay at 
the Booker T. Washington and the Manor Plaza because 
the hotels downtown wouldn't let them stay there. Is that 
true? "That's true, that's true. A lot of prejudices down 
there because, yeah, that could be true. I know we could n't 
get any work anyplace. That's why I was pretty busy. The 
first job I got, I had, was the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company. And it was on an elevator. And the fellow told 
me, says, Eddie, there's an opening on the elevator. I was 
just gonna... I wanted to get married in '39, it was like '38. 
And I was getting married. So they said you can have the 
job if the uniform fits you. So the fellow, the guy's twice 
as big as me so I said, I made it fit. I said, it fits perfectly. So 
they said, you're never gonna get off the elevator because 
you're colored. I said, I need a job. But I ended up being 
the first (African American) clerk and the first supervisor 
in the history of the Metropolitan in time." Eddie Alley 


FOR COMFORT 
AMD CONVENIENCE... 

Manor Plaza Hotel 

930 RIU.MORE STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 

DINE in the CIRQUE ROOM 
Enjoy the Tops in Entertainment 

in the 

COY ROOM 

Tor Reservations Call WEst 1-1611 


"Bop City was really a workshop. 
It was a place for learning." Frank Jackson • "Everybody 
that was anybody came—I'm talking about musicians, of 
course—who came to San Francisco, would end up at Bop 
City after the clubs closed, you know, the regular hour 
clubs, and we'd party to whatever time in the morning. 
Five, six, etc. And, the episode I was gonna tell you, one 
night, God was in the house, (laughs) That's an expression 
that people used or that was used back then whenever 
Art Tatum came in wherever he happened to be. Anyway, 
they'd say, "God's in the house." He was the greatest pianist 
in the eyesight of anybody who knew anything about music 
at all and especially about piano playing. Well, he came 
in one night and I happened to be with a group of guys 
that were playing. And we asked him if he would play, you 
know, care to join us? And he said, yeah, but I came in to 
play with you guys, you know? And we said but we want 
to hear you. (laughs) So he says, well, I tell you what. I'll 
play a song for you, if you'll let me play one with you guys. 

So we traded off. When it came time for his tune for 
us, we would sit down like little children, you know, at 
the edge of the stage underneath the piano, you know, 
looking up at him, and watched him play every note, 
you know! And of course, every note was a pearl, as far 
as we were concerned. And then when he would finish, 
then, you know, he would suggest a tune, or we would 
suggest a tune that we could all play together and then 
we did. That was one of the most memorable nights I 
have ever spent in Bop City. I mean, there were other 
nights that were beautiful over there, but that was one 
that I will never ever forget. The night that God sat in 
with us. Oh, man." Allen Smith 



"limbo's,” Carol Chamberland 
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In Memoriam of 

Leola King 


Queen of the Fillmore 


Leola King was born in 1919 in Seminole County, Oklahoma and 
raised in Los Angeles. Her father moved north to San Francisco in 
1943, and began a successful and popular barbecue restaurant 
business. Leola joined him in 1946, eventually opening her own 
business—a nightclub and bar—in the early 1950s. Throughout 
the 1950s, she purchased several apartment buildings 
and added several other Fillmore bars, including the 
Birdcage, to her stable of businesses. Sadly, the 
San Francisco Redevelopment Agency began 
taking King’s properties through eminent domain, 
paying her a small percentage of what they were 
worth, and eventually wiping her out financially. 

Ms. King continued to fight the San Francisco 
Redevelopment Agency for just compensation 
until she passed away in 2015 in Palm Springs, 

CA.” (Harlem of the West, Elizabeth Pepin Silva) 

What year did you come to the Bay? 

S an Francisco in ’46. 

“I moved here (to San Francisco) 
when I was 17 years old, and I opened 
my first business, which was called the 
Oklahoma Barbeque. I specialized in 
a lot of wild game, smoked all kinds of 
delicious meats that I laced with different 
kinds of fresh fruits. So it was a very interesting busi¬ 
ness, because there was nothing here like that, so I 


Leola King gave our people a chance to dress up and 
shine in a Sunday evening of glory. That’s the image we 
ought to remember, because everyone else wants to 
obliterate any image of greatness among Black people. 


'V 


was an immediate success. I would open my business 
about 10 o’clock in the morning and I closed about 
4:00.1 was busy all day, all night, lines outside.” 1 

It was a fabulous, fabulous! The barbecue pit. 
That’s the one where I was on the corner, the lot, yeah, 
on Geary on that whole, I bought the lot from Charles 
Sullivan. And he offered me the lot for $3,000. And 


—A Half Century of Lies, by G.W. Schultz, 
San Francisco Bay Guardian, March 21-26, 2007 
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I wanted to move a building that was down 
Van Ness street there and build around it. So 
thats what I did. I bought a little log cabin from 
Horse Trader Ed. Well, Horse Trader Ed was a 
very cosmopolitan person. He liked the mix¬ 
ture of nationalities because he sold to all of the 
hustlers and all those kind of people. 

When did you buy the lot and the log cabin? 

In the ‘50s. Toward the last of the ‘50s. And 
then I took it and I moved it on a flatbed truck. 
And we had to cut the wires to get it through 
Geary Street because at that time, it wasn’t 
wide. So we moved that building there and 
put it up on stilts. And then we poured the 
foundation. Cecil Poole was my attorney. So 
he helped me with setting it down and getting 
all the things I had to get to open the business. 
It was my father and myself. But my father had 
no money, I had the money. 

They, the people that got my barbecue pit 
was the gangsters. And then they sold it, the 
barbecue pit, and the gangsters and the big 
money people all had that under control. I don’t 
know how it was maneuvered. But anyway, they 
put my money in the city treasure, because the 
agency took it, not anybody else. So it was in 
the city treasure. They was acquiring every¬ 
thing they could acquire downtown, off of Van 
Ness—all the way to Fillmore Street, and past 
Fillmore to Divisadero. They didn’t ask me, 
they just took it. 



Map of A-1 and A-2 Redevelopment Project Areas, 
San Francisco Redevelopment Agency 



Photo Credit: San Francisco Bay View National Black Newspaper 


Gave you 30 days? 

No, they didn’t even do that. They, what they 
did was they took the land, notified me that 
they had put my money in the city treasure. 
They only gave me what I paid for the lot. 
Nothing else. All of the building of the build¬ 
ings, and the remodeling and all the deep 
walk-in freezers and all that, was out of my 
pocket... And they bought up most of Geary 
Street. 

They didn’t buy to widen it, they were taking 
part of Japantown. Geary Street, there wasn’t 
for widening the street. They took the property 
cos they wanted it. They had plans to take the 
whole thing. 

When did you open your first club? 

Well, I opened that in I think towards ‘60s. The 
Blue Mirror. When I opened The Blue Mirror, I 
had lost this barbecue pit to the redevelopment. 

Why did you want to start a nightclub? 

Well, because I was in the entertainment world 
in Los Angeles. And I liked the entertainment 
world, and I didn’t—the barbecue pit was a 
terrific success. But I saw this place as elegant, 
having an elegant bar, that was different, cos 
nobody here had a real—in Fillmore—didn’t 
have but one bar that was really nice, and that 
was The Plantation. 
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Did you have to pay off the police? 

' They never asked me for any money because 
I was always under the law. I didn’t break no 
laws. So they, why would they want any money 
from me? I’m operating, the only thing I had 
to worry about is to be sure I closed up at 2 
o’clock, because they would put people in to 
watch you to close you down because you’re 
not paying off, see? So I kept myself very clean, 
and I, I mean, I just didn’t buy into the fast 
life. I didn’t want no part of it. I wanted no 
part of it, because before I came here, I had a 
lot of experience with working with different 
groups and dancing groups, and being in the 
theaters and all that. And every time I would 
go out to stand-in for parts in the movies, 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer and all the big movie 
houses, they would always select me. And then 
they would tell me I have to stay after they get 
through interviewing the other 
girls and they always wanted to go 
to bed with me, and I was afraid of 
people. So I would never buy into 
that. I said, “no, my talent don’t 
get me where I want to go, I will 
not go anywhere.” So that’s what 
made me open the club. And the 
club was fabulous. 

It was two huge rooms 
together, but there was not a parti¬ 
tion between them, but they were 
huge. And then was a staircase going up the 
stairs to the ladies’ bathroom and the men’s 
bathroom. We had like a lounge up there for 
people when they’d go to the bathroom. And 
underneath the back end of the building, I had 
a kitchen, a gourmet kitchen with everything— 
all stainless steel. Very, very nice. 


PHILLIP ALLEY Leola King. She was a heck of a woman. Not 
only that, she was tough, you know, she’s one of those [kind] of 
tough women, you know? 

DOROTHY ALLEY She’d take care of herself. But she was a 
lady at all times. 

PHILLIP ALLEY Well, yeah, she was the type of woman, she 
was rough and she knew how to handle people. She knew 
how to talk to the pimps, she knew how to talk to the hustlers. 
You know? She didn’t play and they knew how to conduct 
themselves in her arena, her club, so. So that’s how she was 
able to be the owner of Club Leola King. 


Leola King with Louis Armstrong 

I would prepare like town and country food 
and give it away. I never sold any food. It was 
just too much work. So I would 
have maybe two days a week, or 
three days a week, I would have 
a beautiful buffet. And when 
Louis Armstrong would come 
in town, he was my favorite. He 
and his wife, Lucille. Was my 
favorite guest. 

I did jazz, blues. I started 
booking people. Like Sam 
Cooke would come in. And he 
would just love my place and 
he would always sing. He would always enter¬ 
tain in my club. And I had Charles Brown and 
Amos Milburn who I booked for about 3, 4 
years. In my club. I had people like Jean Turner. 

I hired her as a waitress and made a singer out 
of her. And she went with Stan Kenton. On the 
Road with Stan Kenton. And then I had Lowell 
Fulson. Listen, I had every entertainer that was 
popular at the time. Yeah, it was packed. All, 
and 7 days a week like that. 

How many people could it fit? 

Oh, approximately about 300. You see all the 
chandeliers hanging? 

Everybody in business liked me, cos I was, 
you got to picture the difference. I was a girl 


See, that’s 
why I was 
famous ‘cos 
I brought so 
many things 
alive, you 
know? 
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Leola King and Josephine Gray 

out of Los Angeles with a whole lot of umpf, 
dressed and was not a party-going person. 
Didn’t drink, didn’t smoke, had no bad habits. 
The only habit I had was working and making 
money. 

I’m telling you, Sam Cooke was up there 
looking at me. Three or four lawyers out of 
the East Coast came looking for me. And I got 
engaged to two or three... I had game. I just 
had good game. And I didn’t trust them, see? 

I had fashion shows in the mornings. In 
the mornings, 6 o’clock, I’d open up and have 
fashion shows. When they would wear the little 
teddies and the things for the things for the 
beds and all that. See, that’s why I was famous 
cos I brought so many things alive, you know? 



How long did the Blue Mirror stay open? 

Oh, about ten years. 

Until redevelopment? 

Come in and took it away. 

“Well, the same thing happened at the 
Blue Mirror that happened at the restau¬ 
rant, the barbeque house. ... At that time 
the Redevelopment was just beginning to 
get power in the area. They began to orga¬ 
nize their way of getting the property. We 
still weren’t really aware of what they were 
doing. .. .1 went to one meeting where they 
were trying to set up the Redevelopment in 
the whole area. That’s when I was aware that 
they had passed a law for eminent domain.... 
They were talking about the relocation of the 
businesses. But they weren’t speaking as though 
they were getting ready to take it at that time. 
The police came to me and told me, said, ’Be 


aware. They are closing up a lot of bars up in 
the next two, three blocks. Because what they 
are doing is getting violations against you to 
take it.’.. .1 didn’t know that they had targeted 
me and the Blue Mirror. I guess I’d been in 
the Blue Mirror maybe seven or eight years. 
So the target was to close me down because 
I had such a tremendous business. I was told 
by the business people, the Jewish people, that 
my business would go for a big price and that’s 
why they’re trying to eliminate you—by putting 
police in the area, undercover people, to give 
you violations to close you up. That’s one way 
they were getting rid of us. This is exactly what 
they did to me.” 2 


Interviews by Elizabeth Pepin Silva 
Full interviews available at harlemofthewestsf.com 


- - ** 

KEY TERM Eminent domain is in the Constitution, and 
permits the government to seize the private property of 
citizens, with compensation. After a municipality identifies an 
area as ‘blighted,’ they could receive funding from the federal 
government to seize, demolish and rebuild the area. 


Endnotes 

1 http: //www. tellingstories. org / 

2 Ibid. 
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All that was gone 

Dr. Raymond Tompkins 


on growing up in the Fillmore 


A t the time of the earthquake in 1906, there were 
1,200 Blacks in San Francisco. Prior to World War 
II, there were 5,000. The peak of African-American 
population was in 1970 when the baby boomers were 
still here - they hadn’t moved out and their parents 
were still alive from the war. The population jumped 
up to 60,000. 

In 1906, Fillmore was downtown San Francisco, 
because everything east of Van Ness was burnt. That’s 
where they made the stand, so Fillmore survived. 

When we first got here Fillmore was still Fillmore. 

I walked up Fillmore to go to Sacred Heart 
Elementary School. We’d go down to Woolworth’s 
on occasion and get something. I liked root beer 
floats and that was a big treat. But I lived in the 
projects, public housing - 1750 Turk, Apt 4006. 

That’s long gone. They had 12 story apartments. 

They still had the remnants of what we used call the 
Pink Palace. Now it’s senior citizen homes. 

As a child growing up, I had no reason to go 
downtown because everything was there. You had 
Woolworth’s, you had a dollar store you had the fresh fresh 
fresh fresh crab right off the boat - they’re fighting each 
other in basket. 

Fillmore had three theaters. We had Blackhawk Club, 
where you see Miles Davis on the albums with the jazz 
musicians. The Blue Mirror. I was too young to go in, being 
in the third and fourth grade. So many things were going on. 

They had a bowling alley, a skating rink as well as Hamilton, the 
gym and the park. What was there when I came in was everything, 
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All walks of life. You had Tree’s Pool Hall. You 
walk into Trees you can get anything. 

You had a diversity, you had Blacks owning 
nightclubs. Mr. Johnson Sr owned the Texas 
Longhorn. Later, Johnson Sr son [sic] became 
Wesley Johnson Jr., the pharmacist, and I 
worked for him for a hot second a little later 
in life. He had three 
pharmacies: one 
in Fillmore, one in 
Ingleside, and then 
one in Fillmore 
with Dr. Coleman, 
who went bankrupt 
because the state was 
four years behind in 
paying him after he 
bought medicine and 
gave it to the patients. 
He just went bankrupt. He wanted to provide 
quality medicine to Black people. That was his 
crime. And the state was so slow in paying him. 


In 1906, Fillmore 
was downtown San 
Francisco, because 
everything east of 
Van Ness was burnt 
... When we first 
got here Fillmore 
was still Fillmore. 


I remember Redevelopment coming in just 
about a year after they started ‘58.1 was fourth, 
fifth, sixth, seventh grade. 

About ‘57, ‘58, they started knocking and I 
started seeing friends’ houses being wiped out. 
Whole blocks being wiped out. I remember 
when they did the Geary Street, that wiped out 
a lot of the Fillmore in terms of the businesses 
- Woolworth’s and a few other stores. All that 
was gone. All housing was gone. They gave 
[Black residents] a piece of paper that’s worth 
nothing. [The residents] sacrificed and lost so 
much. They can’t even afford to go back in. It 
was a scam. Their descendants, the children, 
didn’t reap the benefits. 


Interview by Alexandra Lacey and Jin Zhu 
Edited by Jin Zhu 
Thread portrait by William Rhodes 
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S o I’d say growing up in San Francisco in the 60s, 
it was just like this melting pot of human beings 
just loving each other and loving our cold, foggy city. 
And you know, dealing with civil rights during that 
time. My mother was a Black Panther. So it moved 
into the cling cling and the ding ding to some of the 
riots and some of the picketing. 

As I got older, I saw some of the changes in the 
Western Addition. We moved from Potrero Hill to 
Western Addition when I was in high school. So I’ve 
been in the Western Addition ever since—okay I’ll 
just do the years, I don’t care, you can do the math— 
that was 1974,1 was in high school. 

My best friend in high school was living here. Her 
family still lives here. Hi Ramona! The Johnson family. 
We both went to school at Convent of the Sacred 
Heart, upper Pacific Heights. Basically, at the end of 
Fillmore. Fillmore is a long boulevard, so we would 
walk sometimes from Pacific Heights through down 
to our neighborhood, Fillmore. So when you ask how 
that was for me, I knew the shop owners. I knew Mrs. 

Dawson’s Hats. 
And we would 
go in and 
just talk with 
her and stuff. 
There was also 
an Ethiopian 
place. We’d go 
in and talk to 
them. So, from, 


We moved to the 
Western Addition 
and I’ve been here 
ever since and to 
see the changes and 
the sad changes 
of gentrification 
and not seeing 
very many people 
who look like me. 


Phyllis on her terrace at Midtown. Photo by Jin Zhu. 


I’d say, from Sacramento... I’d say maybe at... Starting 
right after California all the way down through 
Fillmore all the way down to O’Farrell all the way 
down to where it’s considered the Fillmore, we actu¬ 
ally called it the ‘Mo. 

Photo of Phyllis, her mom, and her brother 
Michael on Easter Sunday. Potrero Hill 1964 

So during my high school days we would just 
kinda hang out. It was the BBQ place to go. Or we’d 
say “hi” to some of the merchants. But I remember 
it—the jazz era, of course, was past by the time I 
was in high school. But they still had a couple of 
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clubs and definitely 
a lot of merchants 
there. And a lot of 
athletes and celeb¬ 
rities would open 
up places. I cant 
remember some 
of the names right 
now. So, I enjoyed 
that but it became 
part of my life. I 
didn’t think about 
it. It’s all Black mer¬ 
chants and stores. 
I’m in the Black 
neighborhood, so 
be it! 

Going to the 
store to get my 
incense or, what¬ 
ever, hair product, whatever. Just getting the 
$4 meal of fried chicken... or ribs... and greens 
and cornbread. Oh! I digress. That it is differ¬ 
ent. It’s changed. 

So you asked how was it in the 70s going 
to high school here. You know, it was kind 
of a juxtaposition because I’m in an urban 
environment, Black urban environment. And 
then I take the 24 Divisadero and I would go 
to Pacific Heights to go to school—the prep 
school, Convent of the Sacred Heart. And so to 
have, you know, this 
opulence—the privi¬ 
leged, not diverse at 
all, primarily white 
students... I really 
thought I felt like I 
was well balanced. 
Because I knew who 
I was, so I didn’t have 
an identity problem 
at all. They were 
asking about my hair 
or whatever, it didn’t 
bother me. I felt 
strong enough about 
who I was. 

Photo by Ducha Dennis, via foundsf.org 


But then it also 
opened up another 
world to me. So 
from my expe¬ 
rience, I think it 
was kinda unique, 
you know, from a 
former ex-Black 
Panther single 
Black mom, going 
from “Mayberry” 
moving into the 
predominantly 
Black area on a very busy street. And then 
having that culture inside my home. My 
mother was an anthropologist so we talked 
about history and culture and justice all the 
time. 

We lived on Oak and Divisadero. So it’s a very 
busy street. It was mixed for commercial where 
as where I grew up, there was just rows and rows 
of Victorians, very much a neighborhood. So 
for me it was a little bit of an adjustment, you 
know? Because, once again, I was a coddled girl 
and so now I had to get on the bus. Before, I 
walked to school. So now I had to get on the 24 
to Divisadero. So what I enjoyed is... I was like 
“Oh! There’s a whole bunch of Black people!” 
You know? And I could walk— My mother 
would send me to go get something, go to the 
store, whatever. And I’d walk in and there’d be 
people just standing at the corner. “Hey! How 
ya doin’? How’s your mother doin’?” You know, 
so, even though it felt like a city and I was maybe 
just a little scared, a lil bit. Because it was more 
urban than Potrero Hill. I loved that there was 
so many people that looked after me, me and 
my brother, who looked after us just from being 
in the neighborhood. 

I was like, “Wow there’s so many things 
available to me that I hadn’t really thought of 
before when I see someone who looks like me 
doing it.” 

The change is again what’s hard. I gotta tell 
you it’s hard. Both Fillmore and Divisadero. 

Even before Midtown started and I got 
involved with what was happening, I’m still 
skipping down the street happy. So I skip 


I loved that 
there was so 
many people 
that looked 
after me, 
me and my 
brother, who 
looked after 
us just from 
being in the 
neighborhood. 
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down Divisadero street to get my BBQ ribs for 
$5.99. And I find that they’re closed and that 
another place has opened up, more like a chain. 
They’ve opened up, prices are more. I don’t see 
any African-Americans being served. I’m like, 
“Okay Phyllis relax. Things are changing”. So I 
walk another block to go into where I get my 
hair greased. So I go in to talk to him, he’s been 
there for 39 years. We talk a lot. He says, “I’m 
the last Black merchant on Divisadero, Phyllis”. 
I was like, “Okay, we support you.” Jaheim is 
his name, love him. 

So I’m doing my thing. I come back a month 
later to get my hair moisturized. There’s a note 
in his handwriting that says, “After 40 years 
of business, we are closing our doors”. And 
right there, I just wept. And when I turned 


around, I saw to the right of me, a beer, a cafe. 
Traditionally African-Americans aren’t beer 
drinkers. But okay, I’m just saying. I didn’t see 
any Black people sitting out there with the 
Pedigree dogs. I’m not judging. I’m just let¬ 
ting you know what my experience was. I’m 
standing there with my six dollars wanting to 
get my hair moisturizer. And I have a note that 
now it’s closed. Where am I gonna get that? I 
can’t afford to get the rib sandwich from that 
new place. It’s like $15 to get it. Now I can’t get 
my hair moisturizer, my hair grease, from my 
local merchant that I support. Same thing on 
Fillmore. They’re no longer any merchants left. 

See, this opens a whole other thing about 
culture and the pride that we had in having 
young kids. When I was a little girl, right across 
from Popeyes on Hayes and Divisadero, there 
was this beautiful Black woman that had a 
shop and I would go by her shop a lot. I went 
in and I would just talk to her. And I said, 
“Well, how do you open your own shop? How 
do you do that?” For me to be this little Black 


Interview by Alexandra Lacey and Jin Zhu 
Edited by Maya Sisneros 


girl stumbling into this shop and talking to a 
Black merchant, a young beautiful woman, I 
then thought to myself, “I could have my own 
store, too”. 

Now we’re talking 2016. It’s not about people 
saying, “You need to get over it, neighborhoods 
change.” It’s more about that little Black girl, 
the 1% of the 3%, the little Black girls that 
walk down Divisadero Street and they don’t 
see themselves. 

How can you start reaching for dreams that 
something you think is tangible, if you don’t 
even see your own people? That’s a bigger issue 
just about culture. 


How can you start reaching for dreams 
that something you think is tangible, if 
you don’t even see your own people? 
That’s a bigger issue just about culture. 
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I was born and raised in San Francisco and, 
as a little child, I lived on 500 Francisco 
Street, which is down in North Beach. 
Fisherman's Wharf was our playground 
and we used to go to Aquatic Beach and run 
around looking at all the tourists. 

There were projects that my family lived 
in. It was three stories, so it wasn't a very tall 
building, and it was made out of cement. 

The whole building was a tan color. It was 
three separate complexes, but they were connected by 
walkways, so as children, we used to play and go from 
one building to the next. Because we were little—I was 
around 4 or 5 years old—just walking to the next building 
seem like a great distance. I went back to go visit the 
building [and] walking to the next building—it was noth¬ 
ing, but when I was much smaller, it seemed far away. 

The community was predominantly African- 
American. There were a lot of children there so we had 
fun playing in the complex and playing in the play¬ 
ground. We did a lot of things together. My beautician 


lived in that building, so she would come to our house 
and do my hair in the kitchen. My mother's hair, different 
neighbors' hair. As I grew older, my mother [and] my 
father saved up enough money to finally buy a house in 
San Francisco. I think the house that they bought was 
$12,000. We moved to Ingleside. We did keep in touch 
with one of our neighbors for a very long time. It's no 
longer there. They tore it down and did a redevelop¬ 
ment. I think it might have been torn down about five 
years ago. There are apartments there now. 


Virginia Jourdan 

W M recalls 500 Francisco St. 
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Site of North Beach Place housing 
project prior to construc¬ 
tion, 1950. Courtesy 
of San Francisco 
History Center, 

San Francisco 
Public Library 


Construction 
of North Beach 
Place hous¬ 
ing project 
on Bay Street, 
between Mason, 

Taylor and Dones 
streets in 1952. 

500 Francisco 
is now the site of 
North Beach Place low 
income apartments. Courtesy 
of San Francisco History Center, 
San Francisco Public Library 
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Yerba Buena Plaza West 


mts Defend Their Housing 


^priority basis. Williams says, construe- 
tion in 1962 “is double.” 

Families relocated to other projects 
will be given moving expenses. They 
also will be allowed to choose an 
apartment in the project of their 
choice. 

While families are moving out, 
commission President Preston Cook 


has prop 
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ready by 
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/Killing Sparks § 
’Pink Palace' 
Rent Strike 

Angry tenants of tfy; crime- 
ridden “PiajLJteJace < hanging, 
project calledia^night forTront 
strike until UheSSm Fraaoi^W^llons- 
I ing Authority provides iDblnd-lhe- 
I dock security force to guard the 
[ rundown, Western Addition hi 
I rise. “ 


The tenants decided ttTwitl^ 
hold their rents after Virginia 
I Herrera, head of the tenant’s asso- 
I ciation, iound the body of an 
I unidentified women yesterday 
I morning on the property at llll 
I Turk street. 

The dead woman, clad only in a 
I blouse and bra, had apparently 
I been strangled to death during the 

■ night, the coroner's office said 
J Police are investigating the death. 

■ “That was the last straw,” said 

■ Herrera. She said the Pink Palace 
■has been a hotbed of assaults, 

■ muggings and purse snatchers dur- 
ling the past three-and-a-half 

w bile the tenants awaited a 
|iw30,000 grant for security from the 

at& 1 f. CBBMIiCtf 

Governor Brown ordered the 
I security grant in March, two 
I months after he paid a well-publi- 
I cized overnight visit to the housing 

[nThLd. ^ ,he condil,0,ls mc "“ 


Herrara said she understands 
the money “is being processed 
nd that we should get it by August 
• But that's too late. We need® he 
irotection now.” 

*u? e , r F era sa *d rents would be 

tmn« he d as 0f last night ’ and the 
imoney would be put into escrow. 

Ir?n„t?K» ney WU1 ** used t0 b^e a 
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Collage by Adrienne R. Hall 



















SFHAs Neighborhood Pattern 
and Geographies of Segregation 

Adrienne R. Hall 


From the construction of the first permanent housing 
project in 1940 for white residents only until 1968 when 
federal law outlawed housing segregation, the Housing 
Authority of the City and County of San Francisco 
implemented a racially segregated public housing system 
that negatively altered neighborhoods in ways that are 
still visible today. From the 1930s-1950s, the Housing 
Authority claimed to operate using a "neighborhood 
pattern policy" that said the racial/ethnic makeup of 
public housing projects should not alter the racial/ 
ethnic make up the neighborhood within which they 
are located. This policy allowed The City to build several 
white-only projects in majority-white neighborhoods, 
while denying housing to minority residents, particularly 
Black and Chinese residents. 

The first public housing project that was open to Black 
residents was Westside Courts which was built in 
1943. Westside Courts was constructed in the Western 
Addition neighborhood, which back then was a racially 
and ethnically diverse working-class neighborhood. The 
Housing Authority assigned nearly all of the units in 
the building to Black residents who were elsewhere 
denied placement. This lead to the reconfiguration of 
the Western Addition as a segregated, majority Black 
and low-income neighborhood. On top of this, Westside 
Courts was built as a "slum clearance project", meaning 
The City seized land and demolished substandard housing 
in order to build the project. Substandard housing of 
course was disproportionately occupied by working- 
poor Black and other non-white residents. The City 
continued to open white-only public housing projects 
despite significant in-migration of Black residents as 
part of the Great Migration. Faced with discrimination 
in the private rental market and in public housing, Black 
residents waged strong resistance campaigns calling 
for an end to the segregationist policy. A1954 lawsuit 
by the NAACP against the Housing Authority for its 
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discrimination against Black applicants reached the 
Supreme Court and ruled the "neighborhood pattern 
policy" illegal. This lawsuit did not provide a mechanism 
for enforcement, so it wasn't until the passage of the 
Fair Housing Act that a formalized end to segregation in 
public housing took place. By that time though, white- 
flight was already well underway and the demographics 
of public housing changed drastically. The damage of 
segregation, exclusion, and disinvestment was already 
spatialized in neighborhoods where now majority-Black 
public housing projects were located. 

The first map shows the locations of the first permanent 
public housing projects built in San Francisco between 
1940 and 19SS and Home Owner Loan Corporation 
(HOLC) graded areas of The City, a process known as 
"redlining" that took place during the same period. In 
1937 the HOLC mapped areas of The City using a A to D 
grading system of "most desirable" to "hazardous" areas 
in terms of home loan investment. Black neighborhoods 
were typically rated at the lowest tier, grade D which is 
delineated in red. The second set of maps shows census 
data on the total Black population where Westside 
Courts was built, comparing 1940 to 1960. In 1940 the 
area was less than 15% Black, 57% white, and 28% 
other. By 1960 it was 59% Black due to racist housing 
processes that are foundational to the devastation of 
present-day gentrification and the displacement of low- 
income Black communities in SF. 



HOLC Grades 

A = “Best” 


Segregated Public Housing and 
Redlined Neighborhoods 


B = “Still Desirable” 

C = “Definitely Declining” 
| D = “Hazardous” 


0 Holly Courts was built in 1940 as a 

0 Westside Courts was built in 1943 as a 

white-only public housing project 

majority-Black project 

0 Potrero Terrace and Annex were built in 

0 North Beach Place was built in 1952 as a 

1941 and 1945 as white-only projects 

white-only project 

0 Valencia Gardens was built in 1942 as a 

0 Bernal Dwellings was built in 1953 as a 

white-only project 

white-only project 

© Sunnydale was built in 1942 as a 

0 Ping Yuen was built in 1955 as a 

white-only project 

majority-Chinese project 


Map by Adrienne R. Hall 














Public Housing, Re/Development, 
and Tenant Activism in San 
Francisco: A Timeline 


Great Depression, Black 
exclusion, and FDR's New Deal 

The stock market crash of 1929 sent the U.S. into a 
steep economic decline. Upon inauguration in 1933, 
President FDR launched his “New Deal 11 policy, which 
was the first time the federal government intervened 
to combat poverty. However, much of the New 
Deal programming supported working-poor, white 
Americans. Due to structural racism, Black Americans 
faced multiple barriers accessing these same benefits 
despite the fact that they suffered from the highest 
rates of unemployment in the country, which was 
compounded long standing racial violence and social 
inequality during the Great Depression. 

Part of the New Deal policy was the passage of the 
National Housing Act of 1934, which established the 
Federal Housing Administration (FHA). The FHA was 
designed to help with the homeownership crisis by 
providing federal funding for underwriting home loans. 
The FHA utilized redlined maps created by the Home 
Owner Loan Corporation to discriminate against Black 
neighborhoods for home loan investment. 

During the Great Depression in San Francisco, 
longshoremen workers organized the 1934 West Coast 
Dock Strike and the San Francisco General Strike. Black 
longshoremen were excluded from jobs, longshoremen 
workers unions, and were limited to working at just 2 
piers in San Francisco. A key to the success of SF General 
Strike was the unions confronting their racism, working 
in solidarity with Black workers, and promising that all 
piers would be open to Black longshoremen. 


Adrienne R. Hall 

Later as part of the New Deal, the federal government 
passed the Housing Act of 1937 which established public 
housing. In 1938, the California legislature passed the 
Housing Authorities Law that allowed cities to create 
public housing authorities throughout the state. That 
same year, the Housing Authority of the City and County 
of San Francisco (San Francisco Housing Authority - 
SFHA) was established. 

WWII and the Rise of 
Segregated Public Housing 

Although the U.S. did not formally join the war until 
the Pearl Harbor Attack of 1941, it began wartime 
preparations as early as 1940. The Defense Housing 
and Community Facilities and Services Act of 1940 
(also called the “Lanham Act”) funded the Federal 
Works Administration (FWA) that, among other things, 
carried out “War Public Works" including the building 
of temporary military housing. 

In San Francisco, the SFHA managed The City's 
temporary wartime housing, some of which later became 
formal public housing such as at Hunters Point. In 1940, 
San Francisco built Holly Courts in the Bernal Heights 
neighborhood as the first permanent public housing 
project on the West Coast. Holly Courts was exclusive 
to white working poor families. The SFHA then built 
Potrero Terrace, Sunnydale, and Valencia Gardens as 
white-only low-rent public housing projects. This was 
at a time when African American migration from the 
U.S. South was increasing. The Black population in San 
Francisco rose from just 4,846 at the 1940 census to 
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43,502 by 1950. In 1943, the 
SFHA built Westside Courts 
as a majority-Black public 
housing project. 

In 1946, the San Francisco 
Planning Association issued 
“A Citizens Survey' 1 on public 
housing, which included 
a section that highlighted 
several issues related to the 
needs of minority groups 
in San Francisco who were 
disproportionately living in “slum housing" and facing 
discrimination in the private market for apartment 
rentals. The report recommended that the SFHA revise 
its policy to allow minority groups in all housing projects 
and to increase public housing units for minority groups. 
Still, the SFHA continued to operate on a racist policy of 
segregating public housing projects and limited access 
to racial/ethnic minority groups. 



In 1952, SFHA built Ping Yuen as a Chinese-only public 
housing project and North Beach Place for white residents 
only. The NAACP filed a lawsuit against the housing 
authority for discriminating against two Black applicants, 
Mattie Banks and james Charley, Jr., to North Beach. 
The CA courts found the SFHA's discriminatory policies 
illegal and ordered the SFHA to apply all standards of 
eligibility to public housing projects equally. The SFHA 
appealed, and in 1954 the U.S. Supreme Court refused 
to hear the case, Banks vs. The Housing Authority of San 
Francisco, which effectively upheld the CA Supreme court 
ruling to ban segregation in SFHA. However, without a 
mechanism for enforcement, segregation still occurred. 


SFHA's Anti-Black Racism and 
Tenant Activism 


“Negro Removal." The demolition and destruction of 
Western Addition and on-going housing discrimination 
led to a growing concentration of Black residents living 
in the Bayview Hunters Point area in southeastern San 
Francisco. By 1960 the Black population in San Francisco 
was 74,383 according to the census. 

In 1962, the San Francisco Housing Commissioners wrote 
a letter to the mayor of Oakland expressing their mutual 
desire to discourage Black migration from the U.S. South. 
In the letter they speculated that limiting migration by 
Black people would reduce the issue of integrating public 
housing. Over the next decade, the fight to integrate the 
projects did become less of an issue as white families fled 
The City with access to home loans and other publicly 
subsidized benefits that kept them out of poverty. In San 
Francisco, as in other places throughout the U.S., Black 
residents fought against the many injustices during the 
“Civil Rights era". 

In 1965, Black residents picketed in front of Potrero 
Terrace and Hunters Point public housing projects to 
draw attention to the SFHA's discrimination in keeping 
Black residents from getting jobs with the agency. The 
racist exclusion of Black applicants from SFHA jobs and 
housing was affirmed by an investigation by the California 
Fair Employment Practices Commission (FEPC). In 1966 
amidst high rates of Black unemployment, poor housing 
conditions, and police brutality, the Hunters Point Riots 
of 1966 erupted on Sep 26 after the SFPD shot and killed a 
local Black teenager, Matthew Johnson Jr. During the riot, 
thousands of National Guard officers were brought into 
The City primarily occupying the Fillmore and Bayview 
neighborhoods. The media use racist language describing 
the scene as “jungle warfare" and politicians threatened 
to use military-grade weaponry to suppress the uprising. 
The police enforced a curfew for Hunters Point and 
Fillmore, and the post-1966 riot racist policing of these 
areas continues to this day. 


WWII jobs that initially brought the Great Migration 
of Black people to San Francisco faded away and 
institutionalized racism showed itself in the treatment 
of Black residents from employment, education, and 
housing discrimination, to the destruction of SF's 
historic Black neighborhood - the Western Addition 
through urban renewal projects otherwise known as 


In November of 1966, public housing residents from 
the Hunters Point Tenants Union went on rent strike. 
The strike ended with residents winning the promise 
of better maintenance from SFHA. Local and federal 
politicians promised jobs and opportunities for the Black 
community in San Francisco, but of 2000 jobs promised 
only 19 were delivered. Also in 1966, Ronald Reagan 


Black Exodus 
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Map from SFPD's 1966 report "128 hours: 
A report of the civil disturbance in 
the City & County of San Francisco” 


known as “the Big Five" (reports differ but, 
Julia Commer, Bertha Freeman, Osceola 
Washington, Elouise Westbrook, and Rosalie 
Williams are often cited as the members) 
marched in Washington, DC to address 
the lack of HUD funding and poor housing 
conditions in Hunters Point. Their efforts 
won HUD funding for the redevelopment 
of the Hunters Point housing project that 
hadn't been remodeled since its origins 
as temporary war barracks during WWII. 
Meanwhile the Hunters Point Naval Shipyard 
closed in 1974 and over 5,000 workers 
lost their jobs, which disproportionately 
impacted Black households in San Francisco. 


mobilized conservative voters across CA for his campaign 
for Governor against Pat Brown, he used the Watts 
Riots, Hunters Point uprisings, and anti-war protests 
as a stirring point for his anti-Black and anti-poor “law 
and order campaign". Reagan's governorship and later 
presidency was disastrous for low-income communities, 
particularly Black communities as he rolled back public 
assistance programs and racialized and demonized the 
welfare state. 

The Civil Rights era brought about the Fair Housing Act 
of 1968, which finally outlawed discrimination in public 
housing. 

Public Housing Decline, 
Disrepair, and the Devaluing of Black Lives 

Beginning in the 1970s the SFHA was plagued by 
corrupt leadership and financial issues, including the 
embezzlement of funds by staff, disproportionate 
salaries, all the while public housing maintenance 
and repair bills were left unpaid. The SFHA rose to 
the top of HUD's list of troubled agencies due to the 
troubled state of its public housing projects. Nationally, 
in 1973, President Nixon placed a moratorium on the 
construction of new public housing projects, except 
for senior-only projects. In 1973, a group of 5 Black 
women from Hunters Point public housing projects 


In 1975, George Moscone was elected mayor of San 
Francisco. In 1976 Moscone appointed Jim Jones of the 
infamous Peoples Temple to the San Francisco Housing 
Commission, making him the chairman of The City's 
public housing program. Jim Jones took advantage of 
Black people whose lives were devastated by structural 
racism and the decimation of the Western Addition/ 
Fillmore, by exploiting them for his perverse religious 
pursuits and political conquests. In 1977 Mayor Moscone 
invited Governor Jerry Brown to spend one night at 
the Pink Palace to experience what poverty was like. 
Residents had long been requesting assistance from 
The City in response to the high rates of violence they 
experienced. Governor Brown promised money for a 
private police force to patrol the area, later that same 
year residents of the Pink Palace went on rent strike after 
a woman was found there strangled to death while they 
still awaited the promised security. That same year Jim 
Jones abandoned the Housing Commission and fled 
with the Peoples Temple membership to Guyana after 
suspicious reports came out. In 1978, he forced over 900 
people to commit suicide—most of them Black women 
from San Francisco. 

During the 1980s President Reagan significantly cut 
HUD's budget and effectively disinvested from the 
country's anti-poverty, low income housing program. 
In 1980, tenants of Alice Griffith, Potrero, North Beach, 
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Illustration by Bean Crane 



and Yerba Buena projects sued the SFH A in order to get 
needed repairs on their housing. 

In 1981, several tourists were robbed in front of the Pink 
Palace, which led Mayor Dianne Feinstein to lobby for 
the buildings conversion to a senior-only public housing 
project. Hundreds of people were evicted and the 
SFHA's budget was drained despite the fact that simply 
remodeling the building and keeping it as family housing 
would have saved millions and would have aligned with 
the requests by many long-term residents. Rather than 
rehabilitate, The City began a path of disinvestment 
from public housing while investing in policing and other 
antagonistic measures, particularly in majority-Black 
neighborhoods. 



Redevelopment by 
Demolition and Displacement 

In 1989, Congress authorized a national committee to 
review “severely distressed" public housing across the 
U.S. in order to develop a plan to eradicate distressed 
housing by 2000. In 1992, the commission released its 
report which found that 86,000 units (only 6% of all 
public housing) were "distressed". In 1993, Congress 
authorized the Urban Revitalization Demonstration 
program called HOPE VI, which granted federal funding 
to local housing authorities to replace poorly maintained 
housing. In 1993, SFHA received HOPE VI funding for 
Bernal Plaza East ($48 million), Hayes Valley North and 
South in 1995 ($22 million), and North Beach in 1996 ($20 
million), and Valencia Gardens in 1997 ($23 million). In 
1996, HUD took control over SFHA due to longstanding 
mismanagement. In 1998, The City demolished a high- 
rise public housing development called the Geneva 
Towers that was originally a private housing complex 
built in 1967 that failed to attract private renters. 

Rather than rehabilitate existing public housing buildings 
with HOPE VI funds, SFHA moved to completely demolish 
the buildings and rebuild them. Hundreds of families 
were displaced during HOPE VI redevelopment as The 
City did not keep track of original residents who were 
forced to take Section 8 subsidies during construction 
and many of the projects were rebuilt with fewer public 
housing units than the original buildings. Only about 30 
percent of the original residents moved into the new 
HOPE VI buildings. In the face of this, public housing 
tenant organizing (especially at the North Beach project 
with assistance from Eviction Defense Network) against 
HOPE VI displacement won several future protections 
for future public housing redevelopment such as one- 
for-one replacement of all public housing units. 


Mixed-Income 

Redevelopment and the Privatization of 
Public Housing 

San Francisco's public housing redevelopment was made 
possible not only by federal HOPE VI funding but also 
through private investments. The late 1990s marked a 
shift toward public-private financing of public housing 


Geneva Towers, SFPL 
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viewing has started. 

In the meantime, other securt 
ty measures have already been 


and a move away from entirely low rent public housing 
to more mixed-income developments. San Francisco had 
gentrified some of its more noticeable public housing 
projects in central areas of The City through HOPE VI, 
however, it did not fix some of the largest and most 
neglected public housing projects in the southeast. The 
Obama Administration introduced new funding for 
public housing redevelopment that emphasized mixed- 
income redevelopment through public-private financing. 
This was ironic because at the same time that the private 
market had caused a financial crisis, the government 
placed housing for the most vulnerable in the hands of 
the private market. 

San Francisco launched its HOPE SF program, an 
extension of HOPE VI that aimed to minimize the 
displacement by keeping residents on sight while 
rebuilding public housing. The City chose Alice Griffith 


Pink Palace gets its * 
promised protection 


(Double Rock), Potrero Hill, Hunters View (West Point), 
and Sunnydale as HOPE SF projects, all of which are 
located in the southeast side of The City, particularly 
along the waterfront. The first HOPE SF construction 
began at Hunters View projects in 2010. The City had long 
been devising a plan to redevelop the Hunters Point and 
Candlestick Park area with the cleanup of the old naval 
shipyard and other environmentally toxic sites. Another 
key goal of HOPE SF is to decrease the concentration of 
public housing units by building more units at higher 
income levels including moderately affordable, below 
market rate, and market rate units. Some residents and 
activists feel that this is The City's way of appeasing 
higher income residents, by privatizing the projects. 

Amidst rampant displacement and an affordable 
housing crisis, in 2015 Mayor Ed Lee began a plan to 
completely privatize all of San Francisco's public housing 
by transferring management to private 
entities. Today nearly all of San Francisco's 
public housing is privately managed and he 
City is once again on the HUD's watch list due 
to financial shortfalls and mismanagement. 


i Tenants of tbrt r eri!hfe-pfi®J«l 

R ^housitjJ 

ion they've been 
nths. 

U executive diree- 
iiiiR Authority, an 
ay that work on an 
spike-topped fence 
building at Turk 
eets has been start 

2 21977 

] Together with a planned guard 
station and 24 hour patrol service, 
t e *21.800 fence is designed to 
streen out the muggers, rapists and 
Ape pushers who've terrorized 
r “sidents of what's formally known 
Yerba Buena Annex 
Its nickname comes from the 
»ink paint covering the project's 
i oncrete exterior walls 

The cost of the fencing is paid 
from *231,073 allocated by Got’ 

1 rown for a security program to 
’ hich he decided to give top 
priority after spending a night in 
t le Pink Palace early this year. 

The program includes beefing 
u) the Housing Authority's own 
police force and special foot patrol- 
T%n, all of them paid by federal 
C mprehensive Employment Train- 
rn ! Act funds tapped by Got 
Bi awn. 

The notoriety gained by the 
P ik Palace because of Its higb 
ci me rate hasn't scared off job 
s< >kers for the patrol jobs 


implemented. 

Scott listed these measures: 

• Police Chief Charles Gain 1 
has ordered “special attention 
concentrated on the Yerba Bue 
Annex area by patrol cars and t 
patrolmen on foot make regular 
tours through the project vicinity’ 

• The Housing Authority 1 
contractored with a private pat 
service for two armed guards 
are patrolling the Pink Palace 
4 p.m. to 8 a.m on weekdays 
around the clock on weekends.' 
guards check hi every two hours 
with the Housing Authority's po¬ 
lice. 

In the absence of authority 
chairman the Rev. Jim Jones, the 
meeting at which the security 
measures were announced, was 
chaired by tenant commissioner 
Cleo 'Wallace. 

Jones who was recently thrust 
into the spotlight by a magazine ar¬ 
ticle alleging irregularities in the 
Peoples Temple where he’s the 
pastor Is reportedly out of the 
country. 

Ever since Jones was appointed 
to the Housing Authority by Mayor 
Moscone, its meetings have been 
packed by mostly elderly members 
of the Temple who were transport¬ 
ed to the authority's headquarters 
by special bus. 


For the 20 slots available, 227 Yest erda y, for the first 


This timeline was meant to show the 
destructive forces of structural racism 
that follow public housing investments 
(when they were majority-white) and 
disinvestments (when they became majority- 
Black). Public housing was a program that 
provided permanent affordability for all 
residents who lived within. Housing justice 
activists with an explicitly anti-racist lens 
know that the impact of structural racism 
will not be solved through privatization or 
through the non-profit industrial complex. 
Permanent affordable housing in San 
Francisco has been compromised because 
private financial interests are now centered 
as solutions. By thinking of the past failures, 
and gains led by public housing tenants 
themselves, we look to a possible future 
where public housing is returned to the 
public, which would call for the dismantling 
of structural racism backed by political 
and private financial interests, centering 
the needs of the most marginalized, and 
the expansion of permanently affordable 
housing for all. 
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Photos by Dave Glass 

Public housing projects, Turk Street, 

Western Addition district, San Francisco, 

Photographed 1978 by Dave Glass 

Pierce between Eddy and Turk, 

Western Addition district, 

San Francisco Photographed 
1980 by Dave Glass 



Pierce between Eddy and 
Turk, Western Addition 
district, San Francisco, 
Photographed 1988 
by Dave Glass 


Dave Glass is a freelance photographer born and raised 
in San Francisco's Western Addition neighborhood. His 
family lived in the Western Addition since the 1950s, 
where they ran a business until the 1980s. Dave's 
iconic street photography of the Western Addition 
over the past five decades includes a visual archive of 
the transformation of the Western Addition through 
demolition of buildings, including public housing 
projects, that significantly changed the built and social 
landscape of the neighborhood. On his experience as 
a resident and photographer Dave says, 


For the (Dis)locations team, demolition has served as 
a major weapon in the ongoing violence of displacing 
Black San Franciscans and their histories. We hope to 
illuminate erasures-by-demolition using this set of 
photos taken by Dave of former public housing projects 
in the Western Addition that were demolished. You can 
find Dave's work on instagram: 

Victorian row houses were demolished in the 1960s in 
order to build these high-rise public housing projects. 
San Francisco's redevelopment agency built several 
square blocks of these buildings in order to house the 
lowest income citizens. These buildings only survived 
only about 25 years and have since been replaced with 
newer subsidized public housing. 
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A little Black girl in San Francisco, that’s who I 
was. I was also a kid with a wild imagination, 
surrounded by a diverse community of people of all 
colors and cultures. I soaked it all in like a sponge 
and to this day, some of the experiences still 
nourish my soul. 

I take great pride in saying I 
was born and raised here even 
though the city feels nothing like 
it did when I was a child. Yet, I 
find myself happy when I say I 
am here and from here, born in 
the middle of such a multifaceted 
place. The smell of incense, weed, 
patchouli... smells associated with 
hippies filled my nostrils before I was old 
enough to comprehend it all. You see, I was born 
in 1969 and lived with my family only one block over 
from Haight and Ashbury. My Mom tells stories of 
hippy neighbors and concerts in Golden Gate Park. 
Jefferson Airplane, Jimi Hendrix and Janis Joplin 
were a big part of my soundtrack when I was a child, 
along with Sly and the Family Stone. 

A little Black girl in San Francisco, that’s who I 
was. Wearing a pressed cotton dress, white ankle 
socks edged with lace, and patent leather Mary Jane 
shoes to church with family friends. Being told to sit 
up straight, be still and behave. Sitting in a Baptist 
church near Hayes and Octavia on wooden pews, I 
watched stone-faced older women in Black-and-white 
uniforms (like nurses) giving out paper fans. These 


stern-look¬ 


ing women wore 

white gloves and walked with their hands behind 
their backs. They covered women with squares of 
burgundy fabric when they “fell out in the spirit”. 
They carried smelling salts to revive those who passed 
out. They ushered people in and had a way of looking 
at children that stopped them in their tracks—one 
glance, and the whispering, the fidgeting, the giggles, 
stopped. I was that little girl watching everyone and 
everything, wishing I could get one of those paper 
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fans in that hot church. I watched the woman 
next to me swiping the air with Martin Luther 
King Jr.’s face looking 
at me from one side of 
the paper fan fastened 
to a popsicle stick. My 
face hot and sweaty, I 
stared at the stained 
glass windows and 
listened to the rise 
and fall of the preach¬ 
er’s voice, waiting for 
it all to be over. 

This little chubby 
Black girl wandering 
all over San Francisco—that was me—with 
my Mom and my two brothers in a green 
Electra 225, with brocade seats. San Francisco 
was my city and we explored far beyond the 
four corners of my block. I found myself in 
the Fillmore, staring in awe through the shop 
windows at colorful men’s suits with matching 
hats and handkerchiefs. I was a kid of the 70s, 
and even though many people say the Fillmore 
had changed by then, for me it still held a cer¬ 
tain soulful flavor. There were businesses that 
sold church clothes—fancy women’s suits and 
hats that were fit for a long Easter service. The 
smell of food filled the air. It was a smell that 
made you hungry even if you’d already eaten. 

The smell of fried chicken and the sound of 
James Brown. I thought of James Brown as a 
family member because he was always present 
in my childhood. His music filled most of my 
days. Adults told kids, “Go put on James.” You 
didn’t have to be old enough to read because 
his face was on the record label. You simply 
needed to focus on not scratching that record 
because you’d never hear the end of it if you 
scratched James. 

I was a curious child, always reading, often 
hiding behind a book in silence. If I sat quietly 


in the corner with a book, adults either did 
not notice me, or thought I didn’t hear them. 

While they thought I was preoccu¬ 
pied, I listened to everything they 
said. They talked about Vietnam 
and phones being bugged. About 
President Nixon and Patty Hearst. 
I did not fully understand why 
free school breakfast and the 
Black Panthers were considered a 
threat, until I got older. I remem¬ 
ber asking my Mom why they were 
talking about people coming home 
with lost limbs. She told me some¬ 
thing ridiculous, like “We were 
talking about a movie. Why don’t you go play 
with your doll?” 

If I was quiet, I could listen to the inflec¬ 
tions of people’s voices and recognize gossip. I 
liked listening to my Mom debate with one of 
our family friends. Inevitably, he’d say she was 
“doin’ that feminist talk” and she’d call him a 
male chauvinist. And while I had no clue what 
a feminist was, I knew from watching my Mom 
that I wanted to be one. 

I was a little Black girl with white friends 
and Filipino friends, Russian, Jewish, and 
Chinese friends. I learned about race and class 
when I didn’t get invited to a rich white girl’s 
birthday party even though we played together 
every day at recess. I had an awkward moment 
when a classmate invited me over for a play 
date but never told her Mom I was Black. Her 
mother and my mother stood looking at one 
another in shock. Her mother was shocked by 
the Black people at her door. My mother was 
shocked by the Confederate flag hanging in 
the entryway. And so, this education of being 
Black in America continued to unfold for me. 

Most of my childhood was spent living in 
Geneva Towers, a pair of 20-story buildings 
in the Visitacion Valley neighborhood. These 


A little Black girl in 
San Francisco, that’s 
who I was. Wearing a 
pressed cotton dress, 
white ankle socks 
edged with lace, and 
patent leather Mary 
Jane shoes to church 
with family friends. 
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buildings took on a major stigma in the 1980s 
as drug-use and crime took over. 

However, my memories include feeling a 
rich sense of community: packing like sardines 
into old elevators that constantly broke down; 
helping old ladies with their groceries; eating 
egg sandwiches and drinking red Kool-Aid 
while waiting 20 minutes for the elevator on 
a school morning. The sounds of soul music, 
the tidbits of conversation, and the smell of 
beans and ham hocks cooking—all revealed 
when the elevator doors opened. This was my 
Black experience. 

I remember: buying the Sun Reporter from 
a guy in front of the grocery store each week; 
checking eight books out of the local library 

However, my memories 
include feeling a rich sense 
of community: packing like 
sardines into old elevators that 
constantly broke down; helping 
old ladies with their groceries; 
eating egg sandwiches and 
drinking red Kool-Aid while 
waiting 20 minutes for the 
elevator on a school morning. 

The sounds of soul music, the 
tidbits of conversation, and the 
smell of beans and ham hocks 
cooking—all revealed when 
the elevator doors opened. This 
was my Black experience. 


at a time; seeing my Mom run a daycare out 
of our apartment; braided hairstyles with lots 
of beads, hair bobbles and barrettes; loud- 
talking people; government cheese; Farina; 
the dreadful sound of gunshots; dead bodies 
on the street; Henry the mailman; the school 
bus program; weekends with family friends 
who drove station wagons with wood paneling 
on the sides; FM radio. 

My life included bean pies and Final Call 
newspapers. It also included schools in a mid¬ 
dle-class part of town, going to museums and 
the zoo, learning to play a musical instrument, 
the San Francisco Symphony, Ghirardelli 
Square, working (as a teenager) at Pier 39, 
graduating from Lowell High at a time when 
many of the girls in my neighborhood were 
walking around with big pregnant bellies and 
a toddler on their hips. 

I am this Black girl, this girl-turned-woman 
with dark brown skin and kinky curly hair, with 
wide hips and eyes so brown you can barely 
see the pupils, still taking in whats happening 
around me and holding onto one thing I know 
for sure—never judge a book by its cover. 


This article was originally published in the RP&E journal 
at https://www. reimaginerpe. org120-2/mays 
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Mary Lavalais 

teacher at San Francisco Community School on growing up in Bayview- 
Hunters Point and Sunnydale Public Housing Projects 


V 


Tell me about your background. 

I ’m a native San Franciscan. There aren’t too many 
of us left here in The City, but I was born and raised 
here. 

My parents were from New Orleans and they 
migrated here. My father was in the war, so we lived 
in Bayview-Hunters Point. I lived in the housing proj¬ 
ects and there was the Naval shipyard behind us. I 
went to school here in Catholic schools all my life. 

So my roots are here, but I now live in South San 
Francisco because I was rather pushed out, so I really 
had to downsize a lot. It’s a very tight space but I’m 
living in South San Francisco now, but everything I 
do, everything I know is in San Francisco. 

All my friends are here and I work here and so 
my church is in San Francisco, so my relationship 

is with The City that I 
was born in. [My father] 
had been in the war in 
WWII, and he was at the 
shipyard. He was work¬ 
ing there painting ships... 
Oh, wow, [Bayview- 
Hunters Point] was one 
big family. Everybody 
belonged to everybody 
else. You didn’t talk back 
to anybody’s parent or 
anything. If you were 
doing something you 
weren’t supposed to be 


We were 
really, really 
a tight-knit 
family. Most 
of the people 
that lived out 
there then, the 
mothers had 
come from 
The South and 
the fathers 
had been 
in the war. 



Mary with her grandmother, Luella, and cousins 
(Mary is the 3rd child from the right) 


doing and the neighbor said something, it was like 
your own parent was talking to you. We were really, 
really a tight-knit family. Most of the people that lived 
out there then, the mothers had come from The South 
and the fathers had been in the war. 

My parents lived in the housing projects and then 
my father died when I was like 16 years old. He was 
only 46 when he died, so it was just my mother 
and I. She had a pretty rough time of it, although I 
didn’t know it then, but I can really appreciate it now 
because she put me through Catholic school. She 
worked for the school district, and she also ironed 
people’s clothes and washed clothes and went and 
cleaned people’s homes because she wanted to make 
sure that I had a good education, a Catholic educa¬ 
tion. But she was a teacher in The South, but when 
she got here she would have had to go back to school 
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all over again and she didn’t have the time to 
do that. My father was at war. 

I was born in 1948, so that’s a long time ago. 
The relationship between us, the children that 
lived in public housing and the ones that lived in 
the homes was, we didn’t really care. We were all 
just friends and we just went to school together. 

That relation¬ 
ship was not 
a bad one. It 
wasn’t like, 
“Oh, you’re 
in a home 
and I’m in 
the projects.” 
However, as 
I got older I 
re m e mb e r 
kids saying, 
“Oh, you live 



Mary’s maternal grandmother, Luella Soniat, as a 
teen in New Orleans in 1905 


in the old projects. We live in the new projects,” 
and we were all basically on the same level of 
living, but now children get trying to, I guess, 
feel a little bit better than someone else, you 
know. At any rate, the public housing, they 
didn’t do a whole lot for us to help us at all. 
They did very minimal... Like they didn’t come 
and fix things all the time. 

I remember a girl telling me, “Well, you live 
where?” And I said, “On Innes.” She said, “Are 
there houses there?” I said, “Yeah. On part of 
the street there are houses.” Then I went on 
to say, “But I live up over the hill,” and she 
said, “Are those houses there or apartments?” I 
said, “No, those are housing projects,” and she 
said, “You live in the housing projects?” I said, 
“Yeah.” She looked at me kind of like, not dif¬ 
ferent but... And she was a girl who was white. 
She wasn’t Black and she wasn’t Latina. She told 
me, she said “Oh, I’m so shocked. You’re dif¬ 
ferent than the rest.” I said, “The rest of who?” 
“Well, the other Negroes,” at that time ... “The 
other Negroes that come from the projects. 
You’re just different.” I said, “Well, how am I 
different?” I 
really didn’t 
understand 
what she 
was talking 
about, but as 
I got older [I 
understood]. 

I’m going 
into the ninth 
grade and 
here’s this 
person talking 


Mary’s mother, Audrey Soniat Lavalais, 
in Hunter’s-Point Housing Projects 


Mary’s father, Joe Lavalais (on left) 
with cousin in Hunter’s Point in the 
1940’s 
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S.F. Housing Projects-Sunnydale. (courtesy of the 
San Francisco Historical Photograph Collection.) 


to me about how I’m different than the rest 
of the Negroes that come from the projects, 
and they were my friends and I didn’t see any 
difference. But this was a white girl that was 
telling me, “Oh, you’re so much different than 
the others.” And it really stuck with me for life. 
It stuck with me. 

When did you move to Sunnydale? 

We were told we had to move because they 
were tearing down those projects and build¬ 
ing some new ones. My mother moved right 
away, and she was one of the first ones in our 
area to move. 

We moved to Sunnydale Housing Projects 
from Bayview-Hunters Point, and that was 
just a totally different experience 
because when I moved out there 
it was so beautiful. The buildings 
there were two stories. It was your 
own apartment, so it wasn’t like 
someone was over you. In Hunters 
Point there were apartments on 
the bottom level and then you 
walked upstairs and there were 
apartments on the top level, and 
we were on the top level. 

When we first moved out 
there, there was a gardener, Tony, 
that came every other week and 
watered everyone’s grass. He cut 


the hedges, and everyone had parking in front 
of their house if they needed the parking. It was 
really, really nice there. Then over the years, the 
government stopped coming and taking care of 
it the way they should, and then things began to 
go down...I don’t know. They stopped caring for 
the property. They just stopped. Things really 
changed a lot. But when we got there, people 
were friendly, and then it just seemed like ... 
drugs and guns came into our community. 

I can say that wholeheartedly, Black people, 
we don’t have access to drugs. We don’t have 
drugs being shipped over from another coun¬ 
try here. Early on, I could tell the boys that 
were doing what they were doing were not bad 
boys. It’s just that their mothers had four and 
five and more kids, and they were doing what 
they were doing trying to help their parents. 
That’s the way it started out, and it just ended 
up tragically where people hated each other 
and it was just... 

Poverty breeds a whole lot of anger, and the 
anger is within yourself and then it goes out to 
other people. You have people that were angry 
back then that have grown up now and they’re 
saying, “What were we doing? What were we 
thinking?” 

I used to see the police officers talking to 
the boys on the corner, and I would say, “What 
are they doing?” My 
son, who was about 
12 at the time, told 
me, “Mom, they’re 
talking to those boys. 
They have some con¬ 
nection with them. 
They’re not just sit¬ 
ting up there having 
nice conversations.” 
The boys would come 
over to the police car 
and they would lean 
in and laugh and talk 
back and forth with 


Poverty breeds a 
whole lot of anger, 
and the anger is 
within yourself and 
then it goes out to 
other people. You 
have people that 
were angry back 
then that have grown 
up now and they’re 
saying, “What were 
we doing? What 
were we thinking?” 
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their hands inside. My son said, “Watch their 
hands. Their hands go inside” and they rested 
on this ... And I said, “Justin, what are they 
doing?” He said, “Mom, I think 
it’s a payoff thing to keep people 
quiet.” It’s true that the police 
knew who was doing what. If 
they really wanted to stop stuff 
they could have stopped it. If my 
son, who was 10,11, and 12 knows 
... And he wasn’t out there in the 
streets. He went to school here. 

He was with me. He was playing 
baseball. Every sport I could put 
him in he was in. But here’s this 
kid that knew what was going on. 

To me, it felt like a setup. Some 
people have to stay on top, and in 
order to stay on top you’ve got to 
keep some people down. 

Then when the crack epidemic 
hit it’s like a lot of them became 
their own best customer and they 
were just cracked out. Again, I’m 
going to say poverty leads to a lot 
of self-hate and just anger, and 
when some people are not strong 
enough to say, “I’ve got to do 
something else. I cannot push myself over the 
edge. I feel myself falling. I gotta catch myself 
and pull myself back” ... Sometimes people are 
so depressed they can’t do it. You know what 
I’m saying? 

Then you have generations and then you 
have races, and then the races are stigmatized 
and given a title, and it’s not true. Every Black 
man is not on drugs. Every Black man doesn’t 
sell drugs. You know what I’m saying? 

Every Black man did not drop out of 
high school. Every Black woman did not get 


pregnant at the age of 15 or 16, but this the 
image, so it’s what has been perpetrated 
and this is why people of color, and Latinas 
including, are just in a place of 
constant need to reevaluate our¬ 
selves and say, “I’m not gonna let 
anybody put this stigma and this 
picture on my face. This is not me. 
Even if I don’t have what everyone 
else has, I’m still a worthy person,” 
and sometimes people don’t feel 
worthy. 

Were you here during the Hunters Point 
Social Uprising of 1966? 

That story just rang in my mind. 
That was the beginning of people 
being angry about being mis¬ 
treated, and then I remembered 
back to how we were still living 
in Hunters Point and this young 
boy...I don’t know what it was, but 
he was running up this hill and 
there were some police officers 
and they shot him in his back 
and killed him 1 . But we were all 
just angry. It was like, “Why did 
they shoot him in the back?” We 
never really got the full story, and the police 
sort of covered it up, because we didn’t find 
out what it was. 

That was my first connection with the police 
hurting or killing someone who was African- 
American. I was still living in Hunters Point 
then. It’s very depressing to think that we’re 
still having that conversation. 


Interview by Alexandra Lacey 
Edited by Alexandra Lacey and Wynn Newberry 


That was 
my first 
connection 
with the 
police 
hurting 
or killing 
someone 
who was 
African- 
American. 

I was still 
living in 
Hunters 
Point then. 
It’s very 
depressing 
to think that 
we’re still 
having that 
conversation. 


Endnotes 

1 See our center pull-out map, “We Out Here” for more on The Hunters Point Uprising. 
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Redevelopment 



Collage by Mark Harris 



San Francisco is a city that has 
been the setting for many crime fiction novels and 
film noir murder mysteries. The City itself is often 
portrayed as a character in the story. Shortly after 
World War II San Francisco became the backdrop 
for a real-life crime spree, one of the longest- 
running and most tragic of the 20th Century. The 
San Francisco Redevelopment Agency began urban 
renewal projects in the Fillmore District in 1953, 
slowly and methodically killing the economic, 
social and cultural hub for African Americans 
living there over the next 50 plus years. 


This cultural homicide was organized and carried 
out by city planners, mayors and business leaders 
through institutional systems in which African 
Americans at the time had little if any access to. 
Though valiant efforts were made by residents 
to resist the destruction of their community, 
urban renewal and the structural systems 
behind it wiped out the rich culture of Black 
Fillmore, and the impact of that is still being felt 
today. 
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On Redevelopment 

Ariana ALlensworth 


Gentrification is far too confining a term to define what 
happened to what was once Northern California's core 
neighborhood for African-American entertainment 
and culture. In 1948, the area was declared blighted by 
the San Francisco Board of Supervisors. Soon after, the 
land and many of its homes and businesses were seized 
and demolished by city developers over the course of a 
40-year redevelopment project. Urban renewal, although 
labeled as a means of reviving the existing neighborhood, 
forever uprooted the economic and ethnic makeup of 
the district. It is estimated that in total, 883 businesses 
were forced to close, 4,729 households were relocated, 
and roughly 2,500 Victorian homes were demolished. 

The legacies of urban renewal continue to inform and 
shape public policies in San Francisco and the Bay Area 
region at large by providing advantages that benefit 
the upper class, while leaving poor communities 
and communities of color behind. Black people are 
continuing to leave San Francisco at unprecedented 
rates. San Francisco's Black population decreases every 
year. Census estimates show the population dropped 
from 96,000 in 1970 to 51,000 in 2006. The story of the 
Western Addition demonstrates how racialized housing 
injustice is embedded in San Francisco history. Although 
San Francisco Redevelopment Agency left the Western 
Addition in 2008, its legacies will never be forgotten. An 
analysis of how and where the legacies of urban renewal 
persist is critical. 


BY THE NUMBERS 

Number of businesses closed 

Number of households forced out 
Number of Victorian homes demolished 
Amount spent on Redevelopment 


Fulbright, Leslie. “Sad Chapter in Western Addition History Ending.” San Francisco Chronicle, July 21,2008: B-1 

McCormick, Erin. “Bayview Revitalization Comes With Huge Price to Black Residents.” San Francisco Chronicle, May 14, 2008: A-1 

Fulbright, Leslie. “Sad Chapter in Western Addition History Ending.” SFGate, San Francisco Chronicle, Feb. 9, 2012, 
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W hen it started there was no such thing as relo¬ 
cation programs because folks had no rights to 
come back whatsoever. We need to really understand 
it. But let me just say: folks demonstrated, they got 
mad at what was going on to them, and they laid 
down in front of bulldozers and other things like that, 
and Ms. Mary Helen Rogers and Hannibal Williams 
and others, they went to court as well. So it’s a two- 
pronged approach, direct public action and court, 
and they sued and they won, and the relocation part 
of it, bringing people back, was created. One of the 
biggest problems with relocation, and the reason that 
it didn’t work is because our black communities were 
built naturally. What I mean by that is that okay, I 
moved here in the 40s WWII era and I get a job on 
the shipyards, and you’re married and your husband 
is my best friend, we grew up together down South, 
I write him, and say, Look Joe, I talked to the man 
on my job about you and he’s holding a job for you, 
how soon can you get here? Joe’s gone, he brings you 

up, sends for 
you later, and 
you stay with 
us, and then 
the apt opens 
up across the 
street, around 
the corner , 
down the block 
downstairs, 
whatever, you 


Look, the 
redevelopment 
agency came to 
800 something 
business in Fillmore: 
600 of them had to 
be Black-owned 
minimum. 600. We 
don’t have ten now. 



Buildings being wrecked in Western Addition. Courtesy of San Francisco History 
Center, San Francisco Public Library. 

move here, now when Joe and I were growing up 
together, he spent some nights in my house down 
home, his parents tore my behind up, his parents 
got me when I got out of line, and when we get here, 
he and I do the same thing in our neighborhood, we 
look out for each other. And then Joe gets here and 
he calls his brother, and then his brother calls his 
best friend. So in some ways, now that didn’t happen 
to—everybody didn’t get here like that, 
but that was the core of the community: 
was group of folks who knew each other, 
who had a relationship, and every other 
relationship was built up around those 
relationships. So we all build off that. 

Well when they tore down and built 
back... they threw a bunch of strangers 


By the 
time they 
started the 
lawsuit it 
was too late. 
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together, and strangers are leery of each other, 
it doesn’t matter what color they are. 

Home-owners 

When redevelopment first happened, the 
people that moved back into rental units, were 
the people who used to rent. Home owners by 
and large, bought somewhere else, and didn’t 
come back. Because they didn’t build home 
ownership opportunities for a really long time, 
so they didn’t come back, they went somewhere 
else to stay, and then businesses were relocated 
out, and the tragedy in the businesses being 
relocated out is that it took 20 years until they 
started building stuff on Fillmore Street, and 
those business have relocated somewhere else, 
or gone out of business. Look, the redevelop¬ 
ment agency came to 800 something business 
in Fillmore: 600 of them had to be Black-owned 
minimum. 600. We don’t have ten now. 

WACO & Community Resistance 

I became a member of and then the chair of the 
Mayor’s committee team CAC. But first there 
was WACO (Western Addition Community 
Organization). They were the ones that led the 
lawsuit. 

They could have designated WACO as the 
project area committee to oversee the redevel¬ 
opment agency or create a new one. They chose 
to create a new one. They felt that WACO was 



I see them as folks 
who got in the middle 
of the problem, trying, 
and so in that sense 
became a part of the 
problem. I don’t think 
there was much that 
Wilbur could have 
done, or you or I, once 
the wheels were 
rolling, once The City 
was invested. The 
City invested in this. 
This place became a 
generator of money 
for people all over 
the United States. 


too militant. WACO 
kind of died, and 
WAPAC (Western 
Addition Project 
Area Committee) 
took over, 

It was different 
because it was funded; 
they had more rules. 

The people that ended 
up taking over—just 
like everything— 
when the real folk on 
the ground riot and 
demonstrate, and the 
folks with the college 
degrees and skills 
come in and get the 
jobs and sometimes 
they abandon the 
people. 

By the time they started the lawsuit it was 
too late. That’s really what it was, it was too late. 

Once they declared this an urban renewal area, 
it was too late, because what they were deter¬ 
mined to do, and what happened, is they took 
wealth, and everything else doesn’t even matter, 
they took wealth away from Black folks and 
gave them a whole lot of other...the redevelop¬ 
ment agency created a whole lot of millionaires 
in this project. We owned business, we owned 
property. So what I always say, in America in 
general, and the Fillmore specifically, we have 
more money now, but we had more wealth 
then, because we own things now, now we con¬ 
sume things, there’s a big difference, and it’s a 
tragic and sad, and deadly state of existence. 

Background 

So, what happened is we’re out in State College 
[San Francisco State University] studying 
students’ rights and everything and I got 

Photo Credit: San Francisco History Center, San Francisco Public 
Library, from an exhibit January 18-March 12, 2009, coproduced by the 
African American Center of the SF Public Library in association with the 
Its About Time Committee: Black Panther Party Legacy and Alumni. 
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Demolition site near Divisadero and Ellis. Courtesy of San 
Francisco History Center, San Francisco Public Library. 

assigned to the Fillmore, I started coming to 
meetings, and Ive been here ever since, for 40 
years, working and living in this community 
and trying. And we worked very hard, but 
the bottom line is, as far as I’m concerned, we 
weren’t very successful. 

I submit that had it not been for the 
[Reverend] Wilbur Hamiltons and the Jean 
Sutters and people like that, it may have even 
been worse than it turned out to be. What we 
have here now might not even be here, if some 
of us hadn’t just fought and lobbied, and won a 
concession here and there. I see them as folks 
who got in the middle of the problem, trying, 
and so in that sense became a part of the prob¬ 
lem. I don’t think there was much that Wilbur 
could have done, or you or I, once the wheels 
were rolling, once The City was invested. 
The City invested in this.This place became 
a generator of money for people all over the 
United States, if you look at who made money 
off of this, banks from Connecticut or wher¬ 
ever, Boston, try to get in the redevelopment 
archives and see the kinds of contracts they 
gave out to major white law firms to do work in 
the Western Addition, million dollar contracts. 

Eminent Domain 

They declared eminent domain: now you can 
move or you can stay here, but the bulldoz¬ 
ers are showing up next week. If you own it 
here’s your check, if 
you’re renting, here’s 
fifty dollars, and then 
when they sued and 
then won, the reloca¬ 
tion benefits became 
more, but originally 
it was 50 bucks and 
you’re out of here, 
they didn’t have to 
convince nothing. All 
of the opposition, and 
intensive planning— 


People needed some 
help, they wanted 
some help. Let me 
tell you why they 
needed help:because 
the banks, Bank 
of America, Wells 
Fargo, many years 
later admitted, 
they redlined the 
community. 



CAC and WAPAC—all that came about after 
and because of the lawsuit. In the early days 
there was nothing. That was the reality. They 
said it was a blighted area, they cited statis¬ 
tics, and the TB statistics Vere true, but they 
didn’t say that the statistics were the same as 
the average TB stats throughout The City. They 
took pictures for the newspaper showing gar¬ 
bage cans showed over in the street, what they 
didn’t tell you was that it was on garbage day. 
And scavengers come by, in those days you 
brought your trash to the curb, they employ 
the can and throw it on the street, when you 
come home from work you pick it up and take 
it in the back. And the other thing that made it 
a blighted area, is that it was too many people 
of the same race. So when you look at that you 
tell me what it was. 

People needed some help, they wanted some 
help. Let me tell you why they needed help: 
because the banks, Bank of America, Wells 
Fargo, many years later admitted, they redlined 
the community. So, many people who didn’t 
have their houses took it under eminent domain 
and sold out, because like any family, the most 
important capital, most of the time, the only 
capital possession they have, is their home, 
and they were working for anything they have, 
because they can’t get money to paint it, can’t get 
money to fix the walls to improve it, to enlarge 
it, to add on, put on a deck, or whatever you 
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do to your homes. And so they were faced with 
that option, they had to move. And the banks 
say, We know what we did and were sorry. But 
when we were totally out there accusing them of 
redlining our neighborhood, they told us they 
weren’t. I remember Diane Feinstein telling us 
one time No, I talked to the president of Wells 
Fargo, so and so, whoever it was, and he assured 
me.. .They lied, that’s what they were doing to 
us, and it wasn’t like we didn’t know it, and it 
wasn’t like we didn’t say it. And everyone in The 
City, would talk badly about the redevelopment 
agency, but trust me, you’re young you wouldn’t 
know, wasn’t no other city officials jumping up 
saying don’t do this. They went right along with 
it, and let happen. 

But people wanted some help in fixing up 
their homes, fixing up their 
neighborhoods, but by and 
large, was it a slum in the sense 
that folks didn’t want to live 
here? You not only have your 
people, we had institutions, 
we had churches, fraternal 
organization, civic and social 
clubs, we had nightlife, we had 
restaurants. I’ve been here forty 
something years, you could 
stand on top of the Broadway 
hill up there and look down 
on Fillmore street and looked 
like New York City, and they 


It took an 
agency, and 
a whole lot of 
money to get 
rid of us, and 
it would take 
an agency 
and whole lot 
of money to 
get us back, 
and the will 
for that is 
not there. 


Construction at Geary and Fillmore. Courtesy of San 
Francisco History Center, San Francisco Public Library. 

were swinging off their rockers, live music, 
an alive community an alive neighborhood, 
seeing people walk down the street on Saturday 
morning, and running into each other, and 
folks hollering at each other across the street, 
Hey Willie what's up, kids who maybe only saw 
each other on Saturday morning when they 
were out with their mama shopping and mama 
stop talking, and they’d play with each other 
while their mothers stood and passed the time 
of day for a while. Was it all sweetness and love? 
Of course not, we had problems in every Black 
community, but we had an envelope in which 
we could work on our problems, now we have 
no envelope. Two, our children, and I think 
this is important, our children had a sense of 
place, that we had some semblance, or we felt 
some semblance of control over. 

[Now] we have no sense of place, and our 
children have no sense of place, and that’s why 
I think the churches become so severe in our 
neighborhood, because they see a situation in 
which their parents have no control over their 
neighborhood, what happens to their neigh¬ 
borhood, and so those are the kind of long 
term, long lasting effects. 

When it comes to Black folks this city of san 
Francisco has accepted a couple of things. You 
know the mayor did his commission exodus 2 , 
and the problem with that is the 
only conclusion you can really 
make out of that is the conclusion I 
made before he ever did: it took an 
agency, and a whole lot of money 
to get rid of us, and it would take 
an agency and whole lot of money 
to get us back, and the will for that 
is not there because the various 
politicians of this town are not 
going to put their careers in jeop¬ 
ardy by going into their districts 
and telling them, their constituen¬ 
cies, that its right to spend money 
on Black folks, they’re not going 


We live in a 
very unique 
time in 
history, we 
live in the 
first time 
in history, 
where the 
wealthy 
covet the 
homes of 
the poor. 
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to it. And they did not, no matter how much 
they said about it, they’re not going to do it. 
The other issues is if things were ever going to 
get right with us in this town, San Francisco 
needs to go into a twelve step recovery pro¬ 
gram. Admit you have a problem, and then 
seek to make amends. 

We live in a very unique time in history, 
we live in the first time in history, where the 
wealthy covet the homes of the poor. 

Now, as poor folks we always want their 
house, there’s nothing you do about that, when 
I was a boy people used to come to California, 
that’s the first thing we would do, take them to 


Beverly Hills, in LA, here we take them to 
Pacific Heights, show them how the right folks 
live. But we couldn’t do nothing about it except 
look. But when they come down here and see 
your house and they like it and they have 
unlimited wealth they can get it, they have the 
political power to get it, even when you don’t 
want to sell it. 


Interview by Ariana Allensworth 
Edited by Maya Sisneros 


Endnotes 

1 San Francisco used public health statistics to justify urban renewal. In this case The City obscured the data in order 
to justify seizing the land. 

2 Report of the San Francisco Mayor’s Task Force on African-American Out-Migration, 2009 
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I never knew what public housing was until we moved 
to California. We were staying down around Turk 
and up in there where the park is. It was considered 
public housing. We went from down on Turk into 
public housing, started the relocation process, ended up 
on Oak Street, right on the corner of Oak and Steiner. 

I remember when my mother went to her first 
[Redevelopment] meeting because she needed to 
know where we were going to end up at. Were we 
going to be displaced, were we going to be moved 
out? If so, where were we going? 

My mom got what they called a “gold certificate,” 
which stated that she would have first rights of refusal 
to any three-bedroom unit that came available. At 
a community meeting that I went at 1800 Oakdale, 
the conversation came up, but all these folks who 
got these certificates were not able to go back or they 
couldn’t afford the new rents. 

A lot of the questioning then was from folks who 
had moved out of the Fillmore into the Bayview and 
they wanted to know why they were not able to afford 
to go back if they wanted to go back. 

So the question then became, “How many units 
are really available? How many spaces are available 
for people here who have certificates or even gold 
certificates to go back to? Do you have places there 
for us to go back to?” 

The reality check was when the guy says, “Well, 
honestly, you’d have to go over and just kind of look 
around and see what’s available.” 

But there was nothing. People from Pacific Heights 
were moving down into the lower end of Fillmore. 
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They were either opening up businesses 
or they were renting apartments that 
maybe we could have rented. They were 
buying houses because maybe the owner 
couldn’t either afford to live there any¬ 
more or they were elderly and were by 
themselves and their children were either out of the 
state or couldn’t afford to help keep the house up for 
their parents. 

At the redevelopment meetings that we went to, 
there wasn’t a lot of real information, a lot of talk, 
but they didn’t offer any real help for you to find a 
new place to live. Public housing folks were able to 
get some type of assistance by looking at where there 
was an empty public housing unit someplace else in 
town. So you’ve got to go to Sunnydale, or you can 
go to Potrero Hill. My mom ended up in Potrero Hill. 

Redevelopment did not help us find the unit in 
Potrero Hill. A friend of hers took her to the Housing 
Authority office, which was at the bottom of Turk Street. 
Because she had us, and her and my dad had sepa¬ 
rated, they were able to give her a unit for us. There was 


A Certificate of Preference 
similar to the certificate 
Marie’s family received 
in the Fillmore. 1972. 
(Courtesy of Shades 
of San Francisco, San 
Francisco Public Library.) 
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It was weird 
seeing in the 
Fillmore— 
seeing whole 
blocks just 
come down. It 
was like they 
came down 
overnight. 


Construction of Potrero 
Housing Project, 1941. 
(Courtesy of San 
Francisco History Center, 
San Francisco Public 
Library.) 


just me and my baby sister Renee, 
so they gave us a two-bedroom 
in Potrero Hill, which was fine, 
because we were still very close to 
where we could hop on a bus, go see my dad on 
the weekends, come back home to get ready for 
school. So we did pretty good. 

Listen, it was weird seeing in the Fillmore - 
seeing whole blocks just come down. It was like 
they came down overnight. It was like you’re 
boarding up all of these units and moving 
everybody out. And there are people who are 
literally about to be homeless. Overnight this 
started to happen and it was weird to me. I 
wasn’t used to that. Seeing whole areas just 
blocked off with heavy equipment. “God, 
what’s happening? And where are all these 
people going?” 

A lot of the people who left the Fillmore, 
especially a lot of the business owners, their 
intent was to come back and reopen their busi¬ 
ness. I remember hearing, through someone 
else’s conversation, that the guy who owned the 
cleaners on Fell and Fillmore—they moved him 
out, told him he could come back. But then the 
rent for the storefront almost tripled. 

That’s not fair and that’s not right. 

I remember that was the first thing I remem¬ 
ber that really struck me hard. They promised 
that you’d be able to come back. I don’t know 
anybody that actually made it back. Especially 
to their businesses. The cleaners is now owned 
by somebody different. 


Redevelopment came in like 
gangbusters. You’re going to be 
able to have something bigger 
and better for your family. They 
tried to sell a pipe dream that a 
lot of folks weren’t buying. 

One guy said, “It’s painful 
going back, looking at the place 
where you used to live, and it’s 
all something different and 
somebody else is living there. 

You forced us out, guaranteed 

us that we could come back, but there’s really 

nothing there for us to come back to.” 

Just by sheer attrition, people who pack 
up their whole households and their children 
and move out of a place, what is the likelihood 
they’re going to move someplace else and then 
pack up five or six years later, pack up their 
children and moved back? Then, I didn’t real¬ 
ize, but now I know for a fact: by sheer attrition, 
not even half of those people were going to go 
back to the Fillmore. Not even half of them. 
And I think Redevelopment knew that. 

If you look around the Fillmore now, it’s a 
whole different place. 

There are little quaint shopping stores 
and restaurants. More restaurants than we’ve 
ever had when I was growing up there. The 
movie theater’s gone. There was a nightclub 
down there. I’m trying to think, what was it 
called? Oh... it evades me right now. But that’s 
gone. There was a jazz club on ... was it on 
McAllister or Golden Gate? There was a jazz 
club, not quite at the corner, but right in the 
middle; it was gone. Everything that you would 
recognize from my time living in the Fillmore 
was just gone. 

It was gone and something else was in its 
place. Almost all of the Black families were 
gone. Almost all of them. 


Interview by Jin Zhu and Alexandra Lacey 
Edited by Maya Sisneros and Jin Zhu 
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I found that [Midtown] was built because of the 
urban renewal with the demolition of so many...I 
think there’s over 2500 Victorians in the Western 
Addition. And they were—the majority—were owned 
by Black people who migrated from Louisiana and 
Texas. I could go on, but anyway. They demolished 
this, got the Geary Expressway, I think it’s—So the 
whole thing, the Geary Expressway and Midtown, 
this whole area was demolished. It was all Victorian. 
And then The City got it from eminent domain, of 
course. And then they built [Midtown] as the flag¬ 
ship, of course. They actually built this as a flagship. 
Just like protests—you know going on today, with 
unfair housing—there was so much protests over the 
slaughter, and I’m gonna say slaughtering of Black 


folks homes. And they give you vouchers. “Here’s a 
voucher. We’re gonna rebuild. It’s gonna be beautiful.” 

So some of the people here have the original 
vouchers. This was promised. So this happened, 
they had a big press conference because there was 
so much tension in The City. So Mayor John Shelley 
and Director of Urban Renewal Justin Herman they 
said, “We are not—” because they were being accused 
of racial cleansing in the Western Addition, Fillmore 
District. They said “We are not. Matter of fact, this 
is a new model. This is for ownership.” So all of the 
folks that were displaced from Victorians, you get 
your vouchers, you move in here. This is for you. 
And they come in 2016—I have to bring it up and it 
being stolen from us after we paid the mortgage off. 
The City is going, “No, no, it’s actually ours. We’re 
gonna treat you this way.” 

I moved to Midtown—it’s really an interesting 
story. I came back from the military, I was an officer 
in the Air Force. And my brother had since moved 
out of SF so I was staying with him in Oakland. He 
had bought a house in Oakland. 

One of the conversations we would have while I 
was looking for a place to live in SF, is he told me, 


Photo by 
Jin Zhu 


Midtown Park Garden housing project in 1964. San Francisco 
History Center, San Francisco Public Library 
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“I don’t know why you want to go back there. 
There are no Black people back there. None 
of—our friends are gone. Everybody’s left. And 
it’s just a city that doesn’t welcome us. I wanna 
be around people who look like me.” 

So I was like, “Excuse me. No, I am going back 
to SF. I love my city. The fog and everything.” So 
when I came back to The City, I absolutely did 
see a change in Divisadero, on Fillmore. Just in 
our community. And I made a promise to him. 
I said, “I guarantee you, I’m gonna find the most 
beautiful place to live that is in the heart of the 
community that we were raised in. 

Why did I move to Midtown? It was not to 
do the migration that most of my friends and 
family had done to the East Bay. And I want 
to find a really nice place to live. I was a very 
successful interior 
designer and I really 
wanted to live some 
place nice.So anyway, 
I filled out the appli¬ 
cation. For two years 
I worked with my 
business really hard 
to kinda bring my 
income up. So sure 
enough, I get into a 
one bedroom apart¬ 
ment. This is really 
key: when I signed 
my lease twenty years 


Photos courtesy of Phyllis 
Bowie 




ago, it was definitely, you could say it was a 
lease with an option to own. That once the 
mortgage was paid off, that part of my rent I 
was paying would go toward a co-operative. 
So I’m like, “Perfect. Perfect.” 

So that’s why I moved to Midtown. I was 
like, “Okay, I’m going to have property. It’s in 
the hood. It’s in my neighborhood that I grew 
up in. And it’s a win-win.” And you need to 
have money to get in. This was the elite place 
to be. My neighbors were like Willie May’s son 
and you know this was the place to be. And I 
knew I was fabulous so I want to be in this place, 
too. along with all the other fabulous icons of 
SF who lived here. Primarily Black, but it was 
a very diverse community. But mostly Black. 

In August of 2015, we the residents of 
Midtown went on rent-strike. Now, what 
prompted the rent-strike was we had been given 
increased rents. Mine, specifically, was probably 
the highest increase: 300%. We asked for con¬ 
versation. The conversation went for naught. 

One, they increased our rents and they 
wouldn’t listen to us. We couldn’t get anyone 
to listen to us. Even when having an advocate. 
So we took the advice of Ambassador Andrew 
Young and we went on rent-strike. Once they 
raised our rents, we went, “Okay something’s 
wrong here, we have rent control’. So, now we 
have two issues. We have ownership, which is 
still out there, no one’s talking to us. And the 
second issue is that they’re increasing our rent. 
And wait a minute, we have rent control. 

So then 65 of us partitioned to the rent 
board to say, “Hey, wait a minute! Put own¬ 
ership back!”, because The City’s not gonna 
honor that. But for 
sure, without a doubt, 
for over 40 years we 
have documentation 
that proves that we 
have been under rent 
control. We have been 
under rent control for 
at least 30 years. 

So we are at the 
end of 2016 with 
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Midtown Park Apartments. We have been 
fighting for ownership and for rent control 
for, now, going on two years. 

As we approach the end of our second year 
of our fight and our litigation against The City 
of San Francisco for rent control and Mercy— 
actually both Mercy Housing and the City of 
San Francisco, we re in litigation with them to 
win rent control. Where it stands is almost at 
the same spot because what The City has done 
is just appeal after appeal so, you know, they 
can waste our time and money in court. So the 
litigation basically, is still where it is, we just 
have to raise money. 

I have to say that one of the best progress 
that weve made is the unity of the tenants. 
The unity of the tenants and getting a little 
bit of engagement with the Mayor’s Office of 
Housing and Mercy Housing. And what I mean 
by engagement is we have meetings. I’m not 
saying the meetings are productive. But, you 
ask where we’ve come that’s a step forward for 
several years we begged to have a meeting. So 
now we have meetings. But the meetings are 
basically them pushing their agenda on us. And 
us saying, “No we don’t want to do it.” So there’s 
not really very much progress as far as The City 
coming to meet us with our ownership and 
with rent control. 

But, the unity of the tenants and the form¬ 
ing of the Tenants’ Association and how we 
reached out to other people in San Francisco 
who are going through the same thing, I’d say 
that’s probably the best progress that we’ve 
made. The fight for The City, for them to do 
what’s right, to give us our homes that we paid 
the mortgage of, is gonna be a long fight. 

Next year we’re gonna just keep doing more 
of it. And we’re gonna call to our communities 
because we need support. We need support to 
get the word out again. Things like this helps 
get the word out. So that’s what we’re moving 
forward to next year. We’re tired but we’re not 
gonna stop our struggle. Like Andrew Young 
told us, “You gotta stay strong. You gotta stay 
strong. You gotta keep the struggle alive. Stay 
strong.” So that’s where we are with that. 


Basically, my world was 
turned upside down and I ded¬ 
icated two years to really just 
fighting for the tenants here 
and fighting for my home. And 
as a result of that, I saw that 
this is not just Midtown. This 
is happening all throughout the 
United States. And I’ve always 
been a happy, nice, funny kind 
of person who’s very optimistic. 

So because I thought, “I want 
my smile, my laugh back.” 

Now that I’ve been meeting 
with politicians and policy and 
non-profits and stuff, I want to 
smile again. 

You know, if you would’ve 
asked me two years ago that 
I’d be in this situation with my 
home at Midtown Park and 
that I would have been doing 
actions and being with City Hall and talking 
to politicians... I woulda said you were lying. 
Because that’s not my natural personality. But 
I have to tell you, it has been the most joyous 
24 months of my life. And I really believe that 
my whole childhood, from being raised, you 
know, from my family migrating here from Jim 
Crow, from my mother being a Black Panther, 
from my father being in the military, to cul¬ 
minating all to this, even for me being in the 
entertainment industry: to come here and... 
it was in my heart. It’s my root: injustice. So 
wherever injustice is, I will always speak up. 


I don’t know 
why you 
want to go 
back there. 
There are no 
Black people 
back there. 
None of— 
our friends 
are gone. 
Everybody’s 
left. And it’s 
just a city 
that doesn’t 
welcome 
us. I wanna 
be around 
people who 
look like me. 


Interview by Alexandra Lacey, edited by Maya Sisneros 
Full transcription and video interviews available online at 
www.antievictionmap. com 

Learn more and Support Fillmore residents by reading 
Phyllis Bowie’s most recent statement at SFbayview.com: 

h ttps://sfbayview. com,12019/06/ 
fillmore-midtown-residents-righting-the-wrongs 
-of-racist-urban-renewal%EF%BB%BF/ 
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would have been doing actions and being with City Hall and 1 
talking to politicians... I woulda said you were lying. Because 
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Fernay McPherson 


Community Story 


I was born and raised here in San Francisco in the 
Western Addition. The Fillmore is the special place 
for me in The City. My father is also a San Francisco 
native raised in the Fillmore. My mother migrated here 
from Texas as a little girl. 

Being an entrepreneur, a chef and owner of my own 
business, which is a Southern comfort food catering 
company, our next goal is to find a brick and mortar 
space to represent what used to be in the Fillmore back 
in that era of the Harlem of the West. I did not live the 
Harlem of the West, but my family did. We do Southern 
comfort food. We do a lot of food that I grew up eating. 
The name of the business is Minnie Bell's. That was the 
inspiration of my great aunt, who is Minnie. She's 84 
now. Lillie Belle was my grandmother. Those two women 
inspired me to cook, so combining their names for my 
business was me taking them on my journey. 

The Fillmore is special to me because of the history 
that my family has. It's definitely not the community 


that I knew growing up. It was a neighborhood where 
everybody knew everybody. It was a big family-oriented 
neighborhood. 

I've seen a lot of changes take place within the 
community that are bittersweet for me. I do miss the 
community that was there while at the same time, 
there's been changes for the better, but in those 
changes, some people were forced out. Most people 
were forced out because of not being able to afford to 
live there anymore. Not very many African-American 
owned businesses anymore. Very, very few. 

I'm fortunate enough to still be there. My parents are 
still there. My parents are still in the house that I grew 
up in. My brother is still there. We're very fortunate to 
still be in our neighborhood, in our community, and be 
able to show our children the same neighborhood that 
we grew up in. 
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9 Bayview Opera House (formerly known as the 
South San Francisco Opera House) is a 
—— city-owned cultural center located in Bayview 
Hunters Point. Their mission is to serve as the focal 
point for Art and Culture in the Bayview Hunters 
Point community, a community with a long history of 
disinvestment. 


On December 2, 2015, five SFPD officers 
shot and killed Mario Woods, a 26-year old 
Black man in Bayview Hunters Point. He 
sustained 20 bullet wounds. The incident was 
captured on video, igniting protest and outrage. On 
April 21, 2016, five protestors known as the 
#Frisco5, went on hunger strike in front of the 
Mission District Police Station calling for the 
termination and resignation of Police Chief Greg Suhr 
and calling attention to to police brutality, racial bias, 
and the police killings of Mario Woods, Alex Nieto, 
Amilcar Perez Lopez, and Luis Gongora Pat. 




A The "Big Five" of Bayview were a group of 
I Black women activists and community 

leaders in the 1960s and 70s. Much of their 
activism centered around addressing structural 
racism and ensuring sufficient city resources were 
allocated to Bayview Hunters Point. They were 
instrumental in lobbying for housing funds in 
Washington, DC and preventing the demolition of 
the Bayview Opera House. They were also vocal 
supporters of BSU students during the 1968 SF State 
Strike. There is conflicting information about the 
women who comprised the "Big Five" but sources 
have identified Julia Commer, Bertha Freeman, 
Osceola Washington, and Elouise Westbrook as 
undisputed members. Others have sited Ruth 
Williams, Bertha Freeman, and/or Rosalie Williams as 
additional members. 


^ Candlestick Park was the former home 
| stadium of the San Francisco Giants and 
49ers. It was demolished in September 
2015. Colin Kapernick was drafted to the 49ers in 
2011 and sparked controversy when he began sitting 
and later kneeling during the national anthem to 
draw attention to racial injustice. His actions inspired 
national anthem protests among athletes 
nation-wide. 


4k ^ Radioactive waste, chemical pollution, and 
I hazardous environmental conditions have 
impacted Bayview Hunters Point, San 
Francisco's historically Black community, across the 
years. In 1989, the Hunters Point Shipyard was 
placed on the federal government's National 
Priorities List as one of the nation's worst toxic sites. 
During World War II, the shipyard was taken over by 
the US Navy and drew large numbers of 
African-American workers to the neighborhood. The 
Hunters Point power plant, a major source of air 
pollution, was closed in 2006. The neighborhood 
continues to have one of the heaviest concentrations 
of industrial uses in San Francisco. Many researchers 
have attributed these environmental factors to the 
higher rates of asthma and lung cancer among 
neighborhood residents. 


41 A On September 27, 1966 an uprising broke 
| out in Hunters Point after a white SFPD 

officer, Alvin Johnson, shot and killed a 
black teenager named Matthew Johnson. The 
National Guard and Highway Patrol were deployed 
by Governor Pat Brown and martial law was imposed 
in the neighborhood until October 1. 


yl M SFUSD's student assignment system, 

| colloquially known as the lottery, tries to 

address San Francisco's decades long 
struggle with desegregating schools. The lottery 
system allows families to rank their top choices for 
school placement which are then put into an 
algorithm that gives priority to: siblings, students 
living in neighborhoods with low test scores, and 
students who live in the surrounding area of the 
school. The lottery system falls short for a number of 
complex reasons, one of which includes limited 
access to free transportation to and from school. In 
recent years, transportation resources have dwindled 
leading to fewer public school bus routes for 
students from low socioeconomic backgrounds 
interested in attending a school in a neighborhood 
outside of their own. In 2014, concerned parents/ 
caregivers at Rooftop Alternative, a magnet 
pre-k-8th grade school in Twin Peaks, circulated a 
petition asking that SFUSD address the chronic 
lateness of the Bayview public school bus on the 
grounds that it disproportionately affected Black and 
brown students who were arriving to school late, 
missing the morning community-building routines, 
and not being afforded a level playing field. 
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WE OUT HERE: Spatial Histories of Black Resistance and Memory explores histories of Black 
struggle, resistance, and creativity across time and space in San Francisco. Together, these 
histories illustrate the ways in which art, culture, and activism intersect to build community 
power. This map is not intended to be an exhaustive survey, but aims to assert ways in which 
Black people have and continue to shape San Francisco's past, present, and possible futures. 



I The 3.9 Art Collective is an association of 
African-American artists, curators, and art 
writers who live in San Francisco, and came 
together to draw attention to the city's dwindling 
Black population. The Collective took its name from a 
report in The San Francisco Bay View, that predicted 
that the city's Black population would decrease 
dramatically—to 3.9 percent of the total population. 
The collective's artistic and curatorial work has been 
exhibited at locations throughout the Bay Area 
including San Francisco's Jewish Community Center 
(Vanishing Point, 2017), Root Division (Call for 
Beauty, 2017), and Thacher Gallery (Hiraeth, 2015). 

3 Founded in the heart of the Western Addition 
in 1989, the African-American Arts & Culture 
Complex is a hub for Afro-centric artistic and 
cultural expression, education, and programming. 
Their building is owned by the city and they are 
supported in large part by the San Francisco Arts 
Comission as well as individuals. 

5 During World War II, the Bay Area's Black 
population increased significantly as folks 
migrated from the south for wartime industrial 
jobs in Richmond, Vallejo, Marin City, Oakland, 
Alameda, and San Francisco's Hunter's Point. Many 
settled in the Western Addition, which had been 
home to a large Japanese-American community. 
Executive Order 9066 incarcerated and uprooted the 
Japanese community and many Black migrants 
moved into their vacant homes, primarily in the 
eastern portion of the Western Addition, 
affectionately known as the Fillmore. This increased 
Black population paved the way for Black owned 
businesses, storefronts, homes and a more 
established sense of community for the Fillmore's 
Black residents. The Fillmore housed some of 
Northern California's premier jazz venues including 
Bop City and the New Orleans Swing Club. The 
Fillmore was one of the few neighborhoods in the 
Bay Area that people of color could go to for 
entertainment, during a time when most night clubs 
were still racially segregated. Elizabeth Peppin and 
Lewis Watts highlight this vibrant era at length in 
their 2006 book Harlem of the West: The Fillmore 
Jazz Era. 

7 On May 21, 2015, people took to the streets in 
cities nation-wide for #SayHerName, a day of 
action to resist police brutality against Black 
women and girls. In San Francisco, a group of topless 
Black women blocked traffic in the Financial District. 
Their action drew attention to the longstanding 
tradition of women baring their chests during protest 
in parts of Africa as well as the ways in which Black 
femme bodies are over-sexualized. Organizers 
included members of the direct action and training 
collective, BlackOut collective. 


2 The Western Addition Community Organization 
(WACO) was formed in 1967. The group 
organized in direct opposition to the San 
Francisco Redevelopment Agency's (SFRA) relocation 
plans for Western Addition residents who were 
displaced by urban renewal. In 1968 they filed and 
won a lawsuit against SFRA and were able to stall 
redevelopment through a court injunction on the 
grounds that SFRA was in violation of the Federal 
Housing Act by their failure to consider community 
input and provide proper relocation arrangements in 
their redevelopment plans. 


4 New Chicago Barbershop #3 was among a 

chain of Black-owned barber shops on Fillmore 
Street. It closed after 60 years of business in 
2013. Reggie Pettus, a barber and longtime 
proprieter of the shop, was known for his local 
wisdom and collection of many iconic "Harlem of the 
West" era photos that adorned the shop's walls. He 
died in 2013, a few months before the shop closed 
its doors. The first Chicago's was founded in 1952 by 
an Illinois transplant and was displaced by urban 
renewal. 


6 Longtime (30+ years) Tenderloin resident Del 
Seymour, along with resident tour guides, 
regularly provide neighborhood walking tours 
that showcase the positive and rich history of this 
often pathologized and overlooked area of the city. 
Neighborhood highlights include the Blackhawk Jazz 
Club where musicians including Billie Holiday and 
Miles Davis recorded albums. Additionally, the 1966 
Gene Compton's Cafeteria Riot was lead by a 
multiracial group of transgender women and is one 
of the first queer uprisings against police brutality to 
be recorded in US History. 


8 KPOO is a community radio station. It was 
founded in the early 1970s with the intention 
of opening the airwaves to the disenfranchised 
and underserved. Joe Rudolph helped co-found the 
station, making it the first black-owned, 
noncommercial radio station west of the Mississippi 
river. KPOO's primetime Black Community Report 
show provided a platform for local and national Black 
activists, organizers, and community leaders. In 1979, 
DJ Lebaron Lord King's weekly radio show was the 
first on the West Coast to play rap music. Rudolph 
had a lifelong commitment to media access and 
representation. In 1973, Rudolph co-founded Fillmore 
Media, a media center that produced documentaries 
and equipped community-members with the tools to 
make media relevant to their lives. While a student at 
SF State, he also played a core role in organizing the 
1968 student strike. Today, KPOO continues to 
broadcast music and critical issues facing the people 
of the Bay Area. 
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SFUSD Change in 
Black Students, 
2010-11 to 2016-17 

• 0-6% increase 
O 0-5% decrease 
O 6-11% decrease 
O 12-17% decrease 
O 18-26% decrease 


Map by Flora Wang and Marisa Weinstock. 
Adapted for print by Adrienne R. Hall 


School Children in Bayview, 1970 to 1973 

Shades of San Francisco, 

San Francisco Public Library 
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Early Fights for 
Education in SF 

Early Days: 

1851: San Francisco Unified School District established. 


Equal & Integra 
Schools 



THE PACIFIC APPEAL. 


SAN l-'ltAN CISCO: 
SATURDAY, OCTOBER 25, 1862, 


1852: Funds made available for the education of white children. 
Black children in San Francisco taught in special Negro schools. 
Some "light-skinned" children attend public schools by passing 
as white. 

1858:15-year-old high school student Sarah Lester is threatened 
expulsion by the school board because of her African-American 
background. The family moves to Canada in disgust. 

1872: Parents of Black 12-year-old Mary Frances Ward sue over the 
denial of her application to an all-white school. 

1875: California Supreme Court rules that segregated schools 
are constitutional. However, the San Francisco Board of Education 
decides that maintaining separate schools for Black children was 
too expensive and agrees to allow them to attend all public schools. 


The Sohool System. 

But little has been said by us in relation 
to the School System in this State. Many 
suppose that, as wo have a Public School 
in this city for colored children, that there 
is also one in each county of the State. 
Tbo School in this city is under the imme¬ 
diate control of the Board of Education for 
this county. In the interior cities and 
towns—with the exception, perhaps, of 
Sacramento and Stockton, whero the Coun¬ 
ty Board allows a small contribution 
towards the pay of the teachers—the col¬ 
ored children arc entirely excluded from 
the schools, and no separate schools arc 
provided. This should be a subject for our 
earnest attention. Tho ensuing Legisla¬ 
ture will consist of inen of tlic most liberal 
views, who will not bo frightened by the 
cry of Abolitionist, etc.—men, we believe, 
who will examine the subject, and rocom- 
mend a reform of the present partial sys¬ 
tem, and, at least, give us schools in lo¬ 
calities in which they aro positively 
needed. 

It is almost needless to remark that we 
arc taxed in common with others of the 
State for the public education of our 
youth, and it is but a small privilege we 
ask, to have a school set apart for colored I 
children in those counties where none have 
yet been established, under tho auspices of 
! the school system of the State, 
i At the ensuing session of the Legist a- 
< turc let us not fail to make this subject the 
j basis of our prayers and exertions. 









Teacher speaking before class 
at Raphael Weill School, 1933 
(San Francisco History Center, 
San Francisco Public Library) 


First African-American student 
at Bayview School in 1944 
(San Francisco History Center, 
San Francisco Public Library) 
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Western Addition 


Racially diverse Western Addition School (Emerson Elementary) 
class photo, 1947 

(Shades of San Francisco San Francisco Public Library) 


Racially isolated Western Addition School (Raphael Weill ) 
class photo, 1949 

(Shades of San Francisco San Francisco Public Library) 

From early integration to racial isolation 
in neighborhood schools: 

1954: Brown Vs. Board of Education 


Bayview Hunters Point 



Racially diverse Bayview School class photo, 1954 
(Shades of San Francisco San Francisco Public Library) 



1962: The Council for Civic Unity (CCU) and the 
Congress of Racial Equality. (CORE) issue a report 
showing that 17 elementary schools and 2 high 
schools in San Francisco are at least 60% 
African-American. They recommend adjusting 
attendance boundaries. However, the Board of 
Education does not act on this recommendation. 


Racially isolated Bayview School (Bret Harte) 
class photo,1969 

(Shades of San Francisco San Francisco Public Library) 



Graphic layout by Alexandra Lacey 

Source: http://default . sfpLanning.org/Preservation/african_american_HCS/ 
Afr*LcanAmericanHistoricContextStatement_Draft_Jan2016.pclf 
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{ I know people who are living from couch to couch 

Mary Lavalais 


teacher at San Francisco Community School on the struggle 
for families and educators to stay in The City — 


Why did you decide to become a teacher? 

D uring the summer we would have school, my 
mother would say, “Okay. Time to come inside.” 
Every day during the summer she would make me 
come in in the middle of the day and read and write. 
Then my friends in the neighborhood said, “Well, 
where are you going?” I said, “my mamas making 
me come inside to read and draw and color,” and 
they said, “Can we come in?” Then all of a sudden all 
the neighborhood kids were there, and my mother 
said, “Sure. Sit down.” Soft voice. She never raised her 
voice. I never heard her to say a curse word. Nothing 
ever, just “Oh yeah. Sit down.” Then it came from me 
and one or two friends to like a whole bunch of kids, 
and every single day she would have papers for us to 
write. Our numbers, our letters. And you know, then I 
said, “Wow. I want to be able to help people like this.” 

Tell us about Working at San Francisco Community School and 
have the demographics shifted? 

I This place here is really the original family. Joe, our 
janitor, his wife went here. His sister-in-law went 
here. His father-in-law worked here, and then he 
started working her and he met his wife-to-be. So 
it was a family, and then Martha, her children went 
here. Then she started working here, and now her 
grandson is going here. I worked here after my son, 
and then my granddaughter, I brought her here. So 
this is really a family-like place. 

Other teachers who are no longer here, they 
brought their children here. It used to be ... I feel 


Mary Lavalais in the library of the Community School. Photo by Alexandra Lacey. 

like there were a lot of whites but there were more 
Blacks. There were more African-Americans. There 
were more people of color, but they were pushed 
out because they had to move out, and they couldn’t 
continue to bring their children all the way in from 
Hayward, Fremont. 

In my mind, that’s the biggest reason, and as kids 
grow up they leave The City because they can’t afford 
... They want to be here but they can’t afford to stay. 

Just like me. That’s why I left. Couldn’t afford to stay 
in The City. In order to survive, the parents had to 
buy homes out of San Francisco, which meant their 
children had to be put in schools somewhere else. 

Oh, I know of so many people who have left San 
Francisco. There’s very few African-Americans here, 
and the ones that are here are the older ones because 
most of them move out. They’re in Oakland or... Even 
if they’re in Hayward, they’re out. My granddaughter’s 
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Mural in hallway of the Community School. 
Photo by Alexandra Lacey. 
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to because they couldn’t afford to 
stay here. So the housing crisis 
turns into a job crisis because if 
you’re moving somewhere else it’s 
pretty soon gonna be more conve¬ 
nient for you to work near where 
you live. Why come across the Bay 
and pay all that money every day if 
you can work in Fairfield? I knew 
people ... I worked with people 
from Fairfield commuting every 
day, no longer here. It’s a personal 
thing. I know people who are 
living from couch to couch. 

I’m so disappointed in how 
this city has turned out. I really 
am, because it has pushed a lot of 


gone further out. My son moved to Las Vegas, 
and he’s been trying to get me to move there. 
People have moved out because they just can’t 
afford to be here, and even the ones that come 
and work back in The City ... We have one or 
two who are working here whose kids are still 
coming here, and they’re dog tired. It’s more 
than one or two. We have maybe six families 
who have moved out. They’re bringing their 
kids back here because they want them here, 
but then after a while they say it’s too hard. 

There are a lot of educators who are home¬ 
less. They’re living from this cousin’s house to 
the mother’s house to the ... They don’t want to 
stay too long. I know some personally. I know 
nurses. I know teachers who have had to leave 
The City. They’ve been displaced out of their 
homes that they had been in forever. Renting 
forever, and they’re gone. They had to move out 
of The City, and as you get older like me, I’m 
out of The City but I’m in South San Francisco, 
so I can still get here. But if you’re in Half Moon 
Bay or if you’re in Richmond you may not feel 
like doing that long drive commute every day. 
It makes it harder. 

We had a few people here, teachers that had 
to leave. They didn’t want to leave but they had 


people out. 

What has it meant for you to leave San 
Francisco and your community? 

I miss the people that I grew up 
with, and I thought I was going to 
be growing older with them and 
we were going to have children, 
and not necessarily in the hous¬ 
ing projects but maybe being able 
to buy homes, and those of my 
friends that were in homes, it just 
got so expensive til a lot of them 
sold their homes and they moved 
away. A lot of the elders that are 
older than me or my age now, 
they’re constantly thinking “I’m 
going to move out. I’m going to 
move out. It’s too much.” 

Also, the thing that I think is 
just the absolute worst is that there 
are people that are coming to the 
elders’ doors now trying to get 
them to sell their places in Hunters Point in 
the Bayview. The homes down from the proj¬ 
ects. They have been harassing the people, 
and I didn’t know this was happening til I was 


rhere 

were more 
people of 
color, but 
they were 
pushed out 
because 
they had to 
move out, 
and they 
couldn’t 
continue to 
bring their 
children 
all the way 
in from 
Hayward, 
Fremont. 
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looking for an apartment with a 
friend of mine and she was look¬ 
ing at this house and this guy came 
up and said, “Ladies, are you lost?” 

She said, “Oh, no. I’m looking at 
this house that’s for rent here and 
I was just wondering are there any 
other houses?” He said, “Well, this 
is the only one on this block,” he 
said, “But just be careful walking 
up and down because a lot of times 
there are men that are coming and they’re put¬ 
ting literature on all the houses. We don’t know 
who they are,” but they had been harassing his 
mother. They had come with a briefcase, and 
the woman was like, I don’t know. 75, 80. He 
wasn’t living with his mother, but he would 
come back and check on her all the time, and 
this man was literally telling her “This is more 
money than you’ll ever see. You should just 
take it and let me take this house off of your 
hands, and you should go into and apartment.” 
I found out more and more that there were 
people that were coming to the homes of the 
elders and harassing them to sell 
their property. 

The government has pushed 
people out of their homes in the 
Bayview. I knew of someone per¬ 
sonally that was fighting to keep 
her home and they wanted to tear 
it down to build new and modern 
stuff, and she fought it and she 
fought it. In the end she lost... 
What do they call it? Eminent 
domain? So she had to move from 
the Hunters Point. 


I’m so 

disappointed 
in how this 
city has 
turned out. 

I really am, 
because it 
has pushed 
a lot of 
people out. 


also within that union and in the teaching 
realm. It’s anyone that’s working in the schools, 
so we try to use as often as possible, educators, 
because you’ve got nurses, you’ve got classroom 
paras, you have student advisors. You have a 
whole range of people. The union, we’ve done 
a lot of work, paraeducators, in educating our 
teachers and letting them know if you don’t 
have a classroom para in there helping you, a 
lot of times your job is so much harder because 
you’ve got kids who have other needs, and that 
paraeducator can attend to the other needs, and 
most of the time the paraeducators are from the 
neighborhood. The teachers live somewhere 
else. They come from out of The City. So many 
come from Oakland and other areas, but the 
paraeducators, we’re from right here. 

We came from the neighborhoods where 
the kids are. 

Kids from Sunnydale over here, kids from 
Hunters Point. They can’t tell me anything 
because I knew their parents. I knew their 
grandparents. I have that connection and most 
paras have that family connection because they 
are from here or they live in the neighborhood 
or somewhere close. 


Mural in student garden 
of the Community School. 
Photo by Alexandra Lacey. 


Tell me about your work with the union. 

Well, I was ignorant to a whole lot of stuff until 
I got involved in the union...The fight is on, and 
people say “teachers” all the time, but you’re 
forgetting a whole lot of other people that are 


Interview by Alexandra Lacey 


Edited by Alexandra Lacey and Wynn Newberry 
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I m more helpful here in this community 


Alisa Chriss-Price 


of Dr. Charles R. Drew Alternative Elementary School on 
returning to the Black community to teach 


Tell me about growing up in The City. 

I mean it was great growing up 
in Bernal Heights, you know. 

I mean, everything was there. I 
mean, totally different now. OK, 
but there’s a library. There was the, 
the pet store. I mean there was, I 
mean it was like two grocery stores. 

I mean I even took piano lessons 
on Andover street and I would ride 
my bike. Now, I loved growing up 
here. I mean it was great. I lived, you 
know, there was a whole bunch of 
kids in the neighborhood. It was 
all you know families working 
and had kids so it was, it was 
different than it is now. 

I mean as a kid we go trick 
or treating my siblings and I and 
we would just go all up and down 
the street and it was like is not 
a problem. You know what I’m 
saying and all the neighborhood 
kids would just, we would all play 
together, stay at each other’s house. 
We had a cookie lady in the neigh¬ 
borhood. You know it was like, it 
was...you know safer back in the 
day. I mean everything’s chang¬ 
ing but it’s like Bernal Heights 
is what I call more yuppified now. 
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I mean it’s, what they got Sushi and organic. 
I mean it’s just all healthy, which is great, but 
you got when, when I grew up there was no 
restaurants. There was, it was just you know 
it was just businesses but they were regular 
businesses and homes. 

My grandmother, lived on Bryant Street 
for years. I used to love going there and going 
to the bakery. It’s totally different now...when 
I drive over there I see nothing but just rich 
people is what I consider it now and that’s 
the sad part about the community. 


Mural at entrance of Dr. Drew College 
about it is I didn’t Prep Academy. Photo by Bean Crane. 

That’s why you know 

children are taught about racism and feeling 
funny, cause I didn’t even feel funny. I didn’t 
feel awkward at all, as it, as I’m growing up 
as an adult and I’m looking at all my pictures 
I was like “Jesus, I was the only...” 

Now, my daughter on the other hand 
went to Harvey Milk with me...I moved her 
when she graduated from my school I moved 
her to Rooftop...Then after my daughter left 
Rooftop, great, then she got to Lowell. It’s a 
whole different ball 


What schools did you go to as a child? 

I went to I went to Cathedral High 
School, I went to Immaculate 
Conception Elementary 
School....Back in the day my 
mother, it was totally different, 
she kept us sheltered. I mean 
my, at Immaculate Conception 
it was just me and my sister 
were the only Black kids in the 
whole school. And then when I 
went to Cathedral High School, 

I was like, “wow, there’s a whole bunch of 
Black kids here”. You know, but my whole 
K through 8 all, I mean I think that maybe 
by time I got ready to graduate from eighth 
grade after my sister left it was just me. And 
then two other kids came. But the sad part 


game. 

it was hard for her, 
you know, because 
she graduated 4.0 
at Rooftop, but... 
there was a lot of 
racism. There was 
stuff they weren’t 
addressing because 
there aren’t a lot of 
African-Americans 
up in Lowell and 
there still isn’t. And they didn’t know how 
to address the issues that come up for stu¬ 
dents, you know what I’m saying. And so she 
got more politically involved than I would 
ever imagine her. But she advocated for her 
own rights. And I think I had to go up to 


So it was like giving 
back to my own 
community and just 
being around African- 
Americans is why I 
came back to this 
full circle because I 
wanted to get back to 
my own community. 
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the school one time to speak to 
a teacher because sometimes 
teachers make assumptions about 
African-American students. 


How long have you been at Dr. Charles R. 

Drew Elementary? 

When the opportunity came back 
for me to return [to Dr. Drew 
Elementary School in BVHP], I 
was like this would be nice, it’d 
be like returning home. And then 
it’s different. I worked in Harvey Milk Civil 
Rights Academy for years and it’s predomi¬ 
nantly white. I mean it was a lot, it was a little 
mixture, but it was, it was predominantly, 
you know I had, maybe, it was predominantly 
white, Asian. So I would, I wanted to come 
back to this community because I wanted to 
work with children who, who look like me, 
or I want children to see that they could... 
do this too. It’s nice for children to see that. 
K OK. Look I can I can grow up and I can do 
this too. I can run an office. I can do that. I 
can do a what Ms. Alisa does”. That’s what 
they call me. 

So it was like giving back to my own 
community and just being around African- 
Americans is why I came back to this full 
circle because I wanted to get back to my 
own community. 

I’m more helpful here in this community 
than I was at Harvey Milk. I wouldn’t go. You 
know I would go back to Harvey Milk if, if I 
wanted to. But I think I like it here. I like the 
young ones. The little pre-K’s. When they say 
sorry they really mean it you know. And if I’m 
having a bad day. If it’s stressful for me. I go 
into one of the rooms and then hang out with 
the kids. 


Families can’t, they 
can’t survive. Since 
I’ve been here I’ve 
lost like 10 families 
and they’ve moved 
to San Leandro. They 
moved out of San 
Francisco because 
they can’t afford it. 


How has the affordability 
crisis affected the school 
and the families? 

Teachers cannot 
afford to live here. 
I mean, all their 
money, their pay- 
check is going to 
rent. So what kind of 
life there. And not to 
mention, you know 
teachers buy a whole 
bunch of stuff out of their own pocket. And 
you know I’m like my. Like I said I had my. 
She was just a great teacher. We started here 
together. She was pre-K. Just loved her. You 
know she, she moved, she lived in. I mean 
her, she had a roommate. It’s just like, she 
couldn’t afford it. Now she’s living, I think 
East Coast somewhere, and I’m still in com¬ 
munication with her, but she has a life. You 
know. Another teacher moved away to Tracy. 
They got a life. When you got all your money. 
Teacher’s don’t make that much money as 
is. So when you got, when your, when your 
rent is two thousand dollars a month and 
you’re making twenty five hundred dollars 
a month, you can’t live that way. You know 
what I’m saying, you know, just can’t. It’s just 
not humanly possible. So we’re losing a lot of 
teachers. My thing is that if I was to win the 
Lotto my whole thing would buy two huge 
apartments, but it would only be houses for 
teachers. You see what I’m saying. That is, 
cause, I mean it’s, it’s crazy. But I, I’ve seen 
too many good teachers leave. 

Families can’t, they can’t survive. Since I’ve 
been here I’ve lost like 10 families and they’ve 
moved to San Leandro. They moved out of 
San Francisco because they can’t afford it. 

And I mean that’s just ten that I can 
remember offhand. If I looked in my file 
folders there’s probably tons more. You 
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know, moving to Antioch...You know I’m not 
talking about moving from from Bayview to 
Ingleside. No, I’m talking about moving out 
of San Francisco. 

So people are moving out because they 
can’t afford to live here. So they can’t afford 
and then they don’t want to. If they’re, and 
they, usually they can’t afford to find jobs here 
either, so they move out. And therefore, we’re 
losing a lot of kids. Like I say, my, three of my 
Pre-K’s are not full and I know it’s because 
people are moving out of this city. 

Is there still school busing in the Bayview? 

The busing is funny because like you see 
there’s a bus, like, like see Rooftop is a school 
that we bus to from this school site, so a child 
can go upstairs in front of the school and 
wait for a bus to pick them up and bus them 
to Rooftop. It can bus them to Alice Fang 


Yu. They have that kind of busing to get the 
children who maybe parents want them out of 
this district to go to school somewhere else... 
You know there’s that gated community up 
the street here. I don’t know what it is, but I 
know that there’s kids that come down here 
and they go to Rooftop and they catch the 
bus out in front and then they come back and 
in, in the afternoon, when we get out, maybe 
about 2:30, you know they get out, they get 
out a little later and then they, then they, you 
know they live over here in this neighbor¬ 
hood but they go to school somewhere else. 


Interview by Alexandra Lacey and Bean Crane 
Edited by Alexandra Lacey and Wynn Newberry 
Thread portrait by William Rhodes 
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the San Francisco School 
Vis showed that figures varied 
enrollments while others 
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2005 
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Desegregation and Resegregation 


In the 1965-66 school year, San 
Francisco's Black children were 
racially isolated in schools in 
historically Black neighborhoods 
while many other schools in 
The City had few if any Black 
students. 



In the 1971-72 school year, 
SFUSD's "horseshoe plan" of 
racially-based admissions and 
forced busing results in the 
integration of Black children into 
schools throughout The City. 





Maps by Flora Wang and Marisa Weinstock. Adapted for print by 
Adrienne R. Hall. Text by Alexandra Lacey and Wynn Newberry 



By the 1993-94 school year, 
the end of large-scale forced 
busing in favor of a quota 
system putting racial caps on 
school admissions allows for 
the reemergence of patterns 
of racial isolation. 



By the 2010-11 school year, the 
end of the racial quota system in 
favor of the non-racial "diversity 
index" results in a map that is in 
some ways similar to the map 
of 1965-66, with Black students 
overrepresented in schools in 
some neighborhoods and not 
represented in many other 
schools in The City. 
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I am a cultur e keeper f 

Tachelle Herron^^^^ - 




Tachelle Herron’s Classroom at Willie L. Brown Middle School. Photo by Jin Zhu. 


school with the majority of their mothers or grand¬ 
mothers so they know me by my first name. 

I’m in the Black teachers project. One of their 
first inquiry groups says every child deserves a Black 
teacher. And I agree every child deserves a Black 
teacher because Black teachers have magic. 


Did you have Black teachers growing up? 

I had two Black teachers. My first Black teacher was 
Miss Scott at Guadalupe. She was cool. She never 
graded our papers with red ink. And the reason why 
she said because it disrespectful. Keep your classroom 
neat, show a child how to be organized, connect with 
the parents. She had a lot of conferences with my 
grandmother because she thought I had some learn¬ 
ing disabilities. I just I would just rush and I wouldn’t 
take my time. I had a lot of trauma going on but it 
worked out it worked out for the best. When I did 
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Thank You 
Nb.lA MHU 
foe,... 


What role does education play in your life and in your community? 

T he women in my family are teachers so they 
worked at Pelton. They work at Roosevelt and 
they worked at Woodrow Wilson. So they’ve worked 
in the Bayview as well. Born and raised here...My 
grandmother only had a third grade education, my 
grandfather only had a fourth grade education. 

Education is important. It’s more important than 
eating. You don’t work, you don’t eat. You don’t go to 
school, you don’t eat, so it was like “everyone wants 
to eat soul food! 

And I have several little cousins that attend this 
school so I am heavily 
invested in the school and 
the community. I’ve never 
been disrespected, cussed 
out, hit, screamed at, or even 
made to feel bad. But stu¬ 
dents do that to teachers on 
a daily when they don’t see 
them in their community. 

So students see me all 
day all night. I will go to 
their house. I have no prob¬ 
lem with knocking on the 
door asking their mother 
for a cup of sugar, which I 
don’t need to. I’m here all 
the time. They know me. 
I’m Ms. Tachelle because I 
started as a para. I went to 


Education 
is important. 
It’s more 
important 
than eating. 
You don’t 
work, you 
don’t eat. 
You don’t 
go to school, 
you don’t 
eat, so it 
was like 
“everyone 
wants to eat 
soul food!” 
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Children in Head Start program singing at John Swett School, 1965. 
Shades of San Francisco, San Francisco Public Library 


graduate from Laney College, I did see Miss 
Scott and she was like damn near proud of us 
like, me and my grandma because she know 
you’re raising a Black granddaughter. 

My second Black teacher was Miss Taylor 
and I still talk to Miss Taylor...I went to col¬ 
lege because of her I. She would just always 
motivate me just always motivate me and her 
assistant was Maxine...They understood my 
dilemmas in not having a mom. Always. When 
I get angry fighting and things like that. They 
took their time to guide me and to keep me 
structured inside of a box. They did not want 
me outside of that box because they said, “you 
have to be normal”, but I’m not I’m not normal. 
And when I graduated with my masters, Miss 
Taylor says, “you know what you’re not normal. 
You’re amazing!” And then I got that tattoo. So 
every tattoo that I have is from a degree that I 
earned. So I have seven degrees. I have seven 
tattoos and they are defined my journey in life. 


Could you talk about your teaching philosophy? 

[My teacher] Mr. Stan in the sixth 
grade introduced me to Black Studies 
and I just adored it. I like I did my 
first report on the Maasai so I just I 
liked it and I wanted to teach people. 

I am a culture keeper...there’s not 
a culture on the planet Earth that I 


should not want or know about. You can read 
those letters on my doors from my kids, And 
it’s, I teach the kids what I did not know in 
school and what they should know going into 
the real world. 

You ask questions. I teach them about 
Socrates, Plato. I don’t do low level stuff even 
though they’re reading levels are low here. I 
make them more well-rounded so when they 
get into a class and they recognize a racist 
teacher they can remember their non-racist 
teacher and I said, “if your teacher ever objects 
with you here’s my email. Let me fight your 
battle”. Because I have the rights and privilege 
in my masters of education from equity and 
social justice to tell a teacher, “you’re wrong”. 

Teaching is probably what I will do, writing 
curriculum, just knocking down old bridges, 
building better bridges because the ones that 
we are walking on now have a lot of holes that 
children are falling through. 

Instead of teaching from a curriculum 
you know like this green book up here, TCI. 
Chapter One The Roman Empire. Hell no I’m 
not starting with Rome. Why would I start with 
Rome? So we went from the back to the front. 
We started in where mankind starts-Africa... 
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Endnotes 


1 When this interview was conducted, Tachelle Herron was a teacher at Willie L. Brown Middle School. Now she is 
Associate Director of 100% College Prep and Step to College lecturer at San Francisco State 




Interview by Jin Zhu 
Edited by Alexandra Lacey and Wynn Newberry 


Tachelle Herron’s Classroom at Willie L. 
Brown Middle School. Photo by Jin Zhu. 


everything about the 
Black people in the 
Philippines that live 
in the mountains and 
then how did the 
Philippines take over 
when the Spanish 
came?” And I just lit¬ 
erally wrote the story 
down, made a 
Powerpoint and my 
Filipino students 
loved it and I tied it to 
America Filipinos 
and the farmworkers. 
A students went 
home, told her mom, 
her mom walked in here with two dozen lum- 
pias. This is my life right here. And she’s never 
heard her culture in class but I can’t let you go 
through this whole semester not exploring your 
culture. I have one student with bright red hair 
bright red hair. Clearly she’s Irish or Viking. So 
I had to change that curriculum. Clearly had 
to change it. I have dark dark dark skin boys. 
And everyone’s just all like you’re black like 
dirt, you’re black like oil... Showed the Moors 
and how the Moors and the Muslims and the 
Chinese all traded on that trade route. They 
still don’t talk about color. But now you know 
your color was so important that you were the 
guardians of the road. And hopefully when 
they get to high school, they will keep these 
tools because the tools that I’m giving to them. 


We started in the 
Fertile Crescent, from 
the Fertile Crescent I 
created fake passports 
for my students and 
as Good Samaritans 
we traveled to China, 
India, back to Africa, 
back to Mecca, up 
to Russia, down 
to Mongolia, took 
the Pacific Ocean 
and went to Meso- 
America, from 
Meso-America we went to Mexico, from 
Mexico we went to the islands from the islands, 
now I’m going to Italy and to Rome because 
they want what we have, all the inventions. 

So my two Asian students those are my 
Chinese emperors. They sit next to my Mayan 
princesses. I’ll put them together. There’s noth¬ 
ing in this book about Filipinos. Not one thing. 
Oh my mom’s stepmom is Filipino. Caught her 
back in the Philippines, “Lola can you tell me 


Teaching is probably 
what I will do, writing 
curriculum, just 
knocking down old 
bridges, building 
better bridges 
because the ones 
that we are walking 
on now have a lot of 
holes that children 
are falling through. 
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Rhiannon Evans Macfadyen 

on Precita Park 




T he location I picked was Precita Park. I have 
a long history on and off with Precita Park. 

My family's been in Carnaval, in almost 
every single one, since it first started. When I 
was still in my mommy's belly, she was in the 
first Carnaval that was there. After Carnaval 
moved, we would do rehearsals for each year 
in that park before we would do the parade. 

I grew up just going there and thinking of it 
as the place where Carnaval happened. 

I had always wanted to live there. Now we live some¬ 
what nearby there and I am now taking my 2 year old 
daughter there almost every day—this whole new gen¬ 
eration of memories that we're starting to build. She can 
now walk us from home to that playground without us 
directing her. 

I can tell where I am by the way it sounds. We always 
walk from the Folsom side down to the playground. We 
cross Folsom, and it's all cars and buses. As you walk 
through, the sound of grass and the sound of dogs and 
the wind blowing and people's little tiny radios playing 
as they're having their picnic. And then, as you get fur¬ 
ther and further in towards the playground, there's also 
a school right next to it, so all of a sudden, the sound of 
children playing gets louder and louder. Then, you get into 
the playground and it's just children playing everywhere. 

It has changed so much. I always really thought of 
Precita as working class—almost entirely people of color 
and super mixed. Everybody had families. It used to be 
like one big community. 

Within the last three years, it's been taken over by 
Bernal Heights, which has been coming down the hill 
like that movie The Fog, where it comes down the hill 
and takes things over. There's still a lot of folks that go 
there, but it's definitely more white, way more wealthy. 
A lot of nannies taking care of babies. The families don't 
talk to each other that much. 

There are days where it feels like there's an affluence 
there that is very exclusive and not interested in talking. 
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Community Story 


Sometimes, there are very few people there and it's the 
well-off folks who have come down the hill and they just 
want to talk to each other and they don't really want our 
kids to play with each other. To me, you go to a playground 
so that your kids can play with other kids. That gets really 
frustrating because I've been there for a long time. 

There [have] been a couple of kids that she's started 
to play with more regularly. I don't know the parents. I 
just know the kids. The kids are all fantastic, especially 
the younger ones because the older ones—you have your 
friends and you want to keep playing with them, but when 
they're under 3 years old, they all play together. 

A parent—their body language changes. You walk into 
the park and they turn. Usually— not all the time, but 
usually—those are also the kids that don't want to share 
their toys. They don't want to play or get really uncom¬ 
fortable when my little baby comes near them. They'll 
get confused and walk away because they haven't been 
forced to integrate with each other. It definitely trickles 
down to the kids. 

I hope that we can keep playing [at Precita]. I hope that 
the newer communities and the more white, affluent 
communities that are moving into that area start to open 
up to allow more culture to come back into the space. 
Every once in a while, they'll be like a nice big party in the 
middle of the park, and you can hear them complaining.l 
really do see it's possible, but I think it's going to take a 
lot of work to get those two communities that are func¬ 
tioning in the same space to really start being together 
in the same space. 
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How are we building non-racist relationships? 

Eric Guthertz 

Mission High Principal, on leading an activist school 


Where, originally, are you from in San Francisco? 

I was born in The City at Presbyterian Hospital, 
however I was born in 1963 and my Grandma, 
who actually was born in this city as well and went 
to Girls High School as well which doesn’t even exist 
anymore, and lived in Hayes Valley, and then my 
Father as well, born and raised in The City and went 
to Lowell. In the 60s, a lot 
of families had moved, so I 
actually, my family moved 
to Marin County So I was 
born in The City, raised 
in Marin county, but my 
Grandmother lived at 29th 
and Cambria, so I spent 
many, many, many, many 
weekends and nights with 
my Grandma and Grandpa 
over here in The Richmond. After I grew up, grad¬ 
uated in 82 from high school, I lived in LA for ten 
years. I went to UCLA and I studied education, 
taught, and then I moved back. When I moved back, 
I moved back essentially to San Francisco, and I’ve 
been here now for about 25 years. 

[I live in] The Mission, I lived on Caesar Chavez 
and Guerrero Street, for 25 years. It’s where I raised 
my children, my daughter goes here to Mission High 
School... they grew up in The Mission. Yeah, it’s our 
home. 

My entire 16 years in SF Unified has been here 
in Mission High School. I started here as an English 


I enjoy it 
fenough 
that I have 
a Mission 
High School 
tattoo on 
my arm. 



teacher, then I was an English Department Chair, 
then I was Assistant Principal for one year and then 
for the last nine years I’ve been the Principal here. 

I enjoy it enough that I have a Mission High 
School tattoo on my arm. That was a dare a few years 
ago, if students test scores would raise I dared them 
that I would get a tattoo, and I did. But I really did it 
because I love this school. 

I’m very, very proud of this school. We are deeply 
focused on social justice, and anti-racist teaching, 
particularly as it impacts our students lives academ¬ 
ically, and psycho so dally, socially and emotionally, 
and just in their general well being. 
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What are the demographics of the student population? 

Were about 1,150 students. We are 50% Latino, 
15% African-American, 10% Chinese, just 
under 10% white/Caucasian, and then literally 
the world. So, we re one of the five dedicated 
newcomer pathways for newly immigrated stu¬ 
dents to San Francisco, well, to the country. In 
that pathway, the population makes up over 52 
countries, virtually every continent you can 
think of. So, students from Yemen, and Syria, 
and Guatemala, and Nigeria, and Germany. 

I mean literally, the 
whole world. We see 
students coming to us 
with about 22 differ¬ 
ent languages, at least. 
So extraordinarily 
diverse demographi- 
cally in that way. 

As this commu¬ 
nity in this corner 
has gentrified. 18th 
Street and all the food 
businesses and chichi 
stores on Valencia 
and what not, the number of free and reduced 
lunch students, the number of students of that 
have been in poverty hasn’t decreased here, it’s 
actually increased. The number of Latino stu¬ 
dents hasn’t decreased, it’s actually increased. 

And interestingly, while San Francisco has 
had a huge loss of African-Americans fami¬ 
lies—I think somewhere from 20 to 6%—we’re 
at 15% which is actually significantly higher 
than The City population. Last time I checked 


While San Francisco 
has had a huge loss 
of African-Americans 
families—I think 
somewhere from 
20 to 6%—we’re 
at 15% which is 
actually significantly 
higher than The 
City population 
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we actually had the highest actual number of 
African-American students of any high school 
in The City. It’s interesting, given the corner 
that we’re on, with all of the Google buses, and 
Salesforce buses and all that, this community, 
this school itself hasn’t gentrified particularly. 

I think partly it’s because there are just so 
many students that have been displaced and 
are moving around 
that have still always 
seen Mission as a site 
for support. 

Historically, 

Mission has been an 
activist school for 
many, many years. 

Howard Zinn cap¬ 
tured us in the 60’s. 

We’ve always been 
a port of entry for 
immigrants. I think 
that because of some of our social justice, and 
anti-racist teaching work we’ve attracted some 
populations as well. 

Do you think that maybe other schools like Lowell attracts 
a different demographics of students because it’s seen 
as a more desirable location for their students to go to? 

I think, race plays a big factor in all of this. It’s a 
huge conversation, I think, at the end of the day 
around what’s the perception of each school by 
East side, West side, South side, North side. 
Who goes to those schools? How families 
view that, right? So that’s all there. Lowell’s is 
separate, and very problematic, in how they 
enroll students. But they’re separate because 
they’re not part of the choice system. They are 
an apply only, an application school where they 
only take 4.0 essentially students, and then they 
have to do an interview, and essay, and then 


But we’ve worked 
really hard to make 
sure we’re targeting 
and outreaching 
our historically 
served populations 
of African-American, 
Latino, and second 
language learners. 
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African-American, Latino, and second lan¬ 
guage learners. 

Regardless of how the shift in the cities 
happened, we continue to prioritize, making 
sure the populations I just mentioned feel wel¬ 
comed and supported and nurtured here at 
Mission High School. 


Pauline & Billy in front of Mission High, 1972. Shades of San 
Francisco, San Francisco Public Library 


take a standardized test and all of these pieces. 
That’s separate from the lottery choice of the 
rest of the district. Certainly, in terms of race, 
there’s a massive issue where you’ve got a school 
like Lowell, which has 3,000 and something 
students...and less than a percentage point are 
African-American. It’s actually 
unconscionable if you ask me. 

One of the interesting things 
about Mission is...we’ve really 
shifted the way that people view 
this school over the course of ten 
years. I mean, 15 years ago when I 
first came to Mission, people were 
talking, or 16 years ago, that this 
was a dangerous school, a terri¬ 
ble school, I would never send my 
child here. Not, that’s what people 
would say. And that is radically 
shifted, where we now have wait¬ 
ing lists at every grade level. We 
are a highly desired school. 

But we’ve worked really hard 
to make sure we’re targeting and outreach- 
ing our historically served populations of 


What measures do you take to emphasize diversity? 

There’s a lot of measures. One is, the first thing, 
it starts at the community, and particularly the 
teachers. We have this philosophy of anti-rac¬ 
ist teaching, and we’ve been developing and 
working on it for many, many years. That 
looks at how do we, as teachers, think about 
both our own, the skin we’re in, who we are 
as educators. Whether we’re white educators, 
Chinese-American educators, Latino educators 
.... One is around relationship. So how are we 
building non-racist relationships, supportive 
nurturing relationship with our 
students, regardless of difference 
or cross-difference? 

The second area is around cur¬ 
riculum. Are we teaching, what is 
it? Is it relevant? Does it connect 
you to these kids lives? Are we 
just teaching in English? I was 
an English teacher here, and you 
know, the dead white guys ... Are 
we actually teaching a literature 
that speaks to and looks at and 
looks like the students that are 
reading that literature? 

The third is around pedagogy, 
how you deliver the instruction, 
right? ... For most students, par¬ 
ticularly with a range of cultures, you really 
have to think about different modes of modal¬ 
ities. Whether it’s students that are kinesthetic 


How are 
we building 
non-racist 
relationships, 
supportive 
nurturing 
relationship 
with our 
students, 
regardless 
of difference 
or cross¬ 
difference? 
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learners, whether they’re audio 
learners, visual learners, there’s 
range, right? 

Those are some of the areas. We 
also make sure that our teachers 
are well aware of this notion of 
anti-racist teaching in terms of 
how they’re grading and assess¬ 
ing. We hire for it. It’s actually a 
question in the interview, and if 
you don’t, are you not interested in teaching 
at a school that says it’s anti-racist, then this 
school’s probably not for you. 

We also message that to the students as well. 
We really, Mission, our spirit here comes from 
our diversity. One of the beautiful things at 
Mission is throughout the year we run tons 
and tons Of assemblies for the entire school 
based on culture. We did our Lunar New 
Yearassembly a few months ago, our African- 
American history month assembly. Just last 
week we did ourannual drag show, where it’s for 
our queer-straight alliance. Really supporting 
anti-bullying and supporting trans students, 
and gay and questioning students, and every¬ 
body, including myself, dresses in drag and 
we have this amazing celebratory show with 
a group called The Queens of the Castro. We 
do that for as many groups as we possibly can. 
Those assemblies, and those clubs that we run, 
really are the backbone of this school. 

Historically the district and very much 
Mission High School has had teachers from 
The City. That has 
changed radically 
in the last five years 
because of gentrifica- 
tion. And because of 
the rise in costs, and 
the fact that teacher 
pay is not commen¬ 
surate with the rise 


in rent and buying a 
house, right? 

It’s true that 
younger teachers 
and younger teachers 
of color just starting 
out in education are 
struggling to make it 
in San Francisco. 

So, trying to figure 
out how to stop that ... How to maintain a 
stronger rate of retention, which is something 
we had been doing for a long time, and we’re 
very proud of. I think it’s something we’re grap¬ 
pling with. 

What’s been keeping you in The City, as opposed to moving 
out, maybe somewhere easier to live? 

My wife’s also in San Francisco and born and 
raised in The City... I think, for both of us it 
was really important that we raise children in a 
city that was vibrant and that was diverse. And 
I think that our kids grew up looking around, 
and not just seeing a bunch of white kids. 
That they saw a range of kids with a range of 
experiences, and a range of cultures, that they 
understood that. That they thought... Anti¬ 
racist teaching is a philosophy of the school, 
but I think it’s also the way we’ve tried to live 
our lives as best we can, too. We’re kind of hip¬ 
pies in a certain odd way, I have to say. So that 
was important to us. I think the culture of The 
City is important, in terms of even just things 
like food, and movies and music, 
and all of that, that we love. 

Now we found an apartment 
years ago that we’ve been living for 
many years, that’s like a two and a 
half bedroom flat in the Mission, 
but with the rent control that saves 
us. If our rent was...the market 
rate...I don’t know if we could 


If you don’t, are 
you not interested 
in teaching at a 
school that says it’s 
anti-racist, then this 
school’s probably 
not for you. 


It’s true that younger 
teachers and younger 
teachers of color 
just starting out 
in education are 
struggling to make 
it in San Francisco. 
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maintain it, and I know that wed struggle to 
maintain a mortgage at this point. 

Are there any district-wide or school-wide issues like, 
specifically that Black students Face? 

Oh my God, of course. And those are legend¬ 
ary, I think. For one, I think there has been a 
historic, I mean ... San Francisco 
seems liberal as it can be, but his¬ 
torically has been racist against 
African-American community 
in The City. 

No question. You can see that 
from redlining in the 60s and 70s. 

You can see that from the way that 
housing developments work. You 
can see that from who gets hired 
for jobs and who doesn’t get hired for jobs. 
You can see that from the mass exodus, the 
lack of resources for African-American families 
in The City, lack of activities and programs. 
I think that’s starting to change. I know the 
Mayor’s office is starting to shift that. I know 
the Board of Ed has done a lot of work around 


that. There’s now an African-American lead¬ 
ership initiative in the district. 

Mission High School is a school that was 
able to pilot for the first time, the first high 
school to do it, African-American male identity 
course. And we have one for female identity 
course that we were able to find money for 
as well. So I think we 
are building more and 
more programs, but I 
think it’s been years 
and years of neglect 
for whatever reason, 
city-wide. 

People don’t just 
move. Obviously 
there’s economic rea¬ 
sons as well, but if you feel disconnected from 
a community, at some point you don’t stay. 


Interview by Bryce Lennan 
Edited by Alexandra Lacey and Wynn Newberry 


San Francisco seems 
liberal as it can be, 
but historically has 
been racist against 
African-American 
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School Choice: The Problem 
with “The Lottery” 

SFUSD adopted the current school assignment system dropping the "diversity index" 
in 2011. The new system is an imperfect compromise, focusing on parental choice while 
giving favor to neighborhood schools and students from historically underperforming 
neighborhoods. Unfortunately, in practice this system perpetuates inequities. 


The Inherent Inequality of School Choice 

The school choice system inherently favors families with more resources available to 
them. According to Jeremy Adam Smith in San Francisco Public Press : 

The district provides parents with a dizzying amount of information about the schools. 
The application process requires time, language skills and access to technology- 
advantages that often come with education and financial resources... Affluent, 
educated parents compete for the small number of seats at the highest-performing 
schools. Children from poor and working-class families, disproportionately black 
and Latino, often end up in underperforming schools. 

—"As Parents Get More Choice, S.F. Schools Resegregate," Febrary 2, 2015 



The Cost of Racial Isolation 

A 2009 SFUSD-commissioned study by Linda Darling-Hammond of Stanford showed: 

• Blacks and Latinos perform better at racially-diverse schools 

• Blacks and Latinos have a higher dropout rate at racially isolated schools 

• The achievement gap between racial groups is widening 

A 2011 study by UC Berkeley Economist Rucker C. Johnson found that minority children 
in segregated schools: 

• Are less likely to graduate from high school or go to college 

• Are more likely as adults to be poor or go to jail 

• Are more likely as adults to live in a segregated neighborhood 

• Are more likely to have children who themselves attend segregated schools 
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Christina Feliciana is a social worker who focuses on child welfare. She has worked in school and community-based 
settings in Alameda and San Francisco for more than a decade. Christina grew up in San Franciscos Portola neigh¬ 
borhood and moved to the Bayview in 2001. When it came time to enter their daughters in SFUSD’s lottery system, 
Christinas family made the difficult choice of not sending their daughters to their neighborhood school and ranked 
schools outside of their neighborhood on the school placement application. Her eldest daughter was selected to attend 
Rooftop Alternative, a magnet public school located in Twin Peaks. Her daughter was later joined by her younger sister, 
who was also selected to attend Rooftop through the sibling preference element of the lottery. Her daughters caught a 
public school bus that took them to Rooftop each morning. However, the Bayview school bus was chronically late in 
picking up students, disproportionately affecting the Black and brown student community attending Rooftop. After 4 
years of chronically late buses, Christina mobilized with fellow parents in 2014 for improved bus routes and pick-up 
times. Her efforts led to improving the bus routes and pickup times, however the district continues to struggle to fully 
integrate their magnet schools and provide equitable transportation opportunities to students from low SES backgrounds 
interested in attending a school in a neighborhood outside of their own. 


Here Christina speaks to AEMP member Ariana Allensworth on navigating SFUSD’s school choice system, trauma-informed educational practices, and 
strategies for addressing disproportionality in school discipline. This interview has been edited and condensed for clarity. 


On navigating school choice: 

ou have to follow the school assignment system, and 
we were in an underperforming block area. That would 
mean that wed get an extra point in the school assignment 
system because our neighborhood school was broken. So 
we ranked our top three schools and Rooftop was like fifth 
on the list. It was kind of a shock when it came back and 
that was the match after the first round. It was kind of 
heartbreaking in some ways not to be able to access your 
neighborhood school. 


disproportionately in discipline. We have so much work 
to do at the school. The district likes to hold up Rooftop 
as our most diverse school in the City, like they get all 
these kudos for it but they don’t give us support. And then 
diversity becomes kind of like a loaded term, like a prob¬ 
lem or a burden. Black kids are just quicker to get pushed 
out of classroom and be subjected to suspensions. There 
are some white kids that a lot of people tolerate because 
they’re “creative and curious and high energy.” They get 
the gift of all of those euphemisms where the Black kids 



On the complexities of school diversity: 

I think economic diversity in schools is hugely important. 
What happened in this [school bus intervention] experience 
is that I had the social capital to kind of know how to hit 
all of these different levers to make things change. Whereas 
folks who are just spent from working and trying to manage 
childcare and their kids’ lives wouldn’t be able to do all of 
that. When we had that [school bus] intervention, it’s not 
magically erasing all the other issues that happen around 
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On trauma-informed practices: 

We’re trying to promote trauma-informed 
practices. The realization that some of these kids 
experience community violence and violence at home 
and all these other issues of loss and things that other kids, 
you know, haven’t. And so they can be triggered in ways that 
teachers aren’t accustomed to really having to be sensitive to. 
The school raised four hundred thousand dollars this year. 
We’re going to use some of that money to bring in the UCSF 
Hearts Program [Healthy Environments and Response to 
Trauma in Schools]. We need restorative practices to really 
get at all of the intersections going on and not just have this 
model of “fixing” broken kids. 
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e “broken and hurt and it’s a torn up 
family.” Like all these other things that 
they’re not speculating about with these 
other children. So these are the obsta¬ 
cles. We need support at the district level for 
for interrupting some of the bias. 
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School bus commutes 
between the Bayview and 
Rooftop Elementary. Map 
by Wynn Newberry 


On the challenges chronic school bus tardiness: 

I was looking at the impact it’s having on black kids, this 
chronic tardiness. These kids need some stability, some 
equal footing and it’s such a disadvantage for them to roll 
in late. That triggers the teacher and the community circle 
to be able to integrate them peacefully into the room and 
routine. They act out because of the shame and embarrass¬ 
ment about the fact that the other kids treat them differently, 
as do the teachers and parent volunteers. If the bus arrives 
late they don’t get the free and reduced breakfast or if they 
say, Tm really hungry’, the teacher is saying, you can’t eat 
that in the room’, so you’re eating it outside of the classroom, 
even further losing minutes from instruction. 


code of the area of the school bus [Sunnydale and Bayview]. 
We got a decent response, including a lot of people that 
aren’t from Bayview, which I think is what we needed in 
terms of being persuasive as stakeholders. I had it deliv¬ 
ered to the president of the school board and higher level 
people in the district that had been ignoring us. I contacted 
the Examiner and the reporter got back to me. We spoke 
and I think she called the principal and talked to him. He 
very smartly, and to his credit, decided to take a ride on 
the bus and that was featured in her article. Thankfully, 
that morning it was 30-minutes late. So he got to see the 
whole experience firsthand. I think that was a wonderful 
move on his part. 


On busing excluding kids from afterschool programs: 

Because kids are bussed they can’t access after school tutor¬ 
ing and support which does hurt the sense of community 
with school. The bus leaves right at the end of the day and 
will take you to certain after school programs or drop off 
sites. There’s no late bus to help kids who could really benefit 
from hanging around. 

On starting a petition to protest the late buses: 

So I did the petition and went through the directory at 
Rooftop, sending it especially to all of the people in the zip 


On the district’s response to the petition and Examiner article: 

The district hired a school bus monitor. They only did this 
because of the petition and article but made it seem like 
that was already in place. I think bus monitors are a good 
idea and having a consistent driver who knows the kids 
and knows the families. They hired a paraprofessional that 
works at the school all day so she knows these kids and has 
a relationship with them. She is wonderful and should get 
some recognition for the depth of her caring. The district 
recently told her that they can’t pay her for it anymore. With 
our [PTA] budget we can do that. But again, symbolically, 
what message is that sending? 


Source: https://sfpublicpress. org/news/2015-02/as-parents 
-get-more-choice-sf-schools-resegregate 
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I chose the SOMA 
neighborhood— 
particularly Bryant 
Street between 4th 
and 6th Street. 

It is the neighbor¬ 
hood where I had my 
very first art studio. 

I was in a building 
that was started by 
an artist here back in 
the early 80s. It was 
called SOMA Artists 
Studios, and it was 
originally called The 
Bridge Art School, I believe. It was a very established 
studio space full of artists. 

I was welcomed into the space, learned a lot about 
my craft and how to present my work. The woman who 
started this studio space—she's 91 years old. She's still 
painting, still lives in San Francisco and is a mentor of 
mine. I recently reconnected with her about two years 
ago and learned a lot about the history of the space, so 
it has a lot of meaning for me. 

I was working full time in South San Francisco. I 
would I would drive up 1-80 North into The City, get off 
right at 6th Street. I'd turn on to Brannan and then I go 
up to 5th and park in the back of this building. Definitely 
very fragrant. It was a mixture of cheap Pine-Sol cleaner 
and other unpleasant things. I saw a lot of needles, a 
lot of people that were in in bad shape mentally. I saw 
people who were in need of housing and I saw a lot of 
hopelessness. It's a very sobering experience for me to 
come to the studio when I was in that space. I feel like 
this impacted my work, without a doubt. It made me 
very grateful to have a home and to have a job. 


Around 2007, my work began to get more political 
and I think that the environment of the neighborhood 
impacted that. 

These people are citizens and they are in our com¬ 
munity. I believe that engaging someone is the least 
you can do for someone that's in such a dire circum¬ 
stance. You can look that person in the eye and at least 
acknowledge them. 

This part of SOMA has changed a bit. There's a lot 
more luxury housing that's moved in. The new base¬ 
ball stadium has come in and that's brought a lot more 
traffic. The tech startups are starting to come back in 
the area and it's a mix of the extremes of income and 
education and health. 

Unfortunately, the building is no longer housing art¬ 
ists. It's still there, but the owner of the building did not 
renew the lease and about 40 artists lost their space. 
Fortunately for me, I left the studio space before it went 
under and moved away. When I came back to The City 
I was able to find another art studio on Bryant Street 
literally one block from my old space. It allows me to 
have a place to go and practice my craft. Without a 
working studio space, it'd be very hard to do what I do. 
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Knotted 

Quilt 

William Rhodes, artist 

I am a sculptor, mixed-media 
artist and art educator. My 
passion is to share the joy of 
creativity and use my skills as 
an artist to foster the creative 
spirit. Through teaching, I am 
allowed to create, contribute 
to the growth of my community 
and empower my students. For 
the past ten years, I have been 
teaching art to students from 
kindergarten to senior adults. 

I had a vision of developing a 
project that would involve an 
entire community. Everyone in 
the community has a story and 
finding a way to include all of 
these narratives in a creative 
way can be a challenge. 



While reading a book on tra¬ 
ditional quilt making, I found 
information on knotted quilts. 

Knotted quilts are hundreds of 
years old. People living in small 
villages would work together 
constructing these elaborate quilts. Each family would 
contribute scrapes of fabric to be cut into squares and then 
tied together. 


of ages that worked on the quilts. Participants ranged 
in age from ages 6 to 80. 


I recently completed 4 quilt workshops for the Anti- 
Eviction Mapping Project. Two workshops were held 
in the Fillmore community and two in the Bayview 
community. Through the medium of art, everyone 
shared their stories and hopes for the future. This was 
a particularly exciting project because of the wide range 


The project resulted in the creation of 2 large knotted 
quilts, with contributions from students and adults 
at the African-American Art and Culture Complex, 
students from the Booker T. Washington Community 
Center, and seniors from the Dr. George W. Davis 
Senior Center. 
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Seniors decorate squares 
of fabric for the 
quilt at the George W. 
Davis Senior Center, 
Participants included 
Duanita Dackson (left), 
whose work commemorates 
her mother, Espanola 
Dackson, a long-time 
Bayview community activist 
who passed away in 2016 . 





Alisa Chriss-Price, on William 
Rhodes' Art Workshops at Dr. 
Drew Elementary 

I love his work. He was the first African- 
American artist that I seen coming in. So 
I was, I was juiced just by having him here. 

It's not easy coming and teaching art... 
you know and he figured out a way to make 
art fun and to make them engage in it and 
they all like it...There was one little student 
of Mr. Rhodes. She was a fourth grader and 
I mean she was giving everybody, you know, 
she was hard to handle. But when she came 
down here for art she blossomed. Have me 
a little bit more patience with the child 
because now we found something that she 
clicked and she loved it and it made her. She 
liked herself. It brought her self-esteem up. 
She felt good about herself and therefore 
everything rolled into place. Her attitude 
got better. She found something that she 
was good at and loved it and got praise for 
it. Mr. Rhodes brought something out in her 
and it really changed her. 




Workshop at Booker 
T. Washington 
Community Center in 
the Western Addition 









This is my home. This is where I b reathy 

Tachelle Herron 

Associate Director of 100% College Prep and Step to College lecturer at San 
Francisco State University, on growing up in the Bayview Hunters-Point 


Where do you live in the Bayview? What are the streets in 
your neighborhood? 

V enus, Topeka, Thornton, like around 
the solar system on Apollo which is up the 
street from Food Co. People say “Oh the girl on the 
hill” So I live in the middle of the hill. Thirty seven 
years Ive been here. 

You said your parents also lived in the Bayview. Did they come to 
the Bayview from somewhere or were they also born and raised? 

So in 1944 or 45, my grandfather came on a choo 
choo train from Tennessee to California. He was the 
first licensed Black male contractor. He painted the 
Golden Gate Bridge every day. My grandmother’s 
garage was the same color as the Golden Gate Bridge. 
And so my grandfather worked there until he had his 
sixth child and then my grandmother said “All right 
enough of that. You’re not harnessing yourself up 
going 500 feet in the sky. You need to find a job 
on land”. And so he became a contractor. He 
owned a few housing complexes, painted them 
up. He built Parkmerced, Sunnydale. He just did 
a lot of work in The City. My grandmother came 
with their first child, and they lived in Oakland in 
Harbor Homes, but then my grandfather was able 
to save enough money to buy their first home on 
Apollo. And so my grandmother and grandfather 
had nine children. My dad was the second to the last 
youngest so. And he grew up on Apollo. 

My mother lived around the corner on Bayview 
Street and they attended the same school. This school 
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used to be Pelton. So my mom and dad went 
to this school and then my mother and father 
went to Lincoln High School which is out of 
their communities. 

I was conceived in the Bayview and tragic 
hit, tragedy hit. My father was killed in 1981, 
and my mother she moved from the commu¬ 
nity because I guess it was too heartbreaking 
for her so she moved to Lakeview which is like 
Ingleside now. And she was unable to raise 
me because mental illness set in—losing your 
soulmate that young. And so my grandmother 
raised me on Apollo, her and my aunts. 

My father was 20 when he passed away. He 
finished high school he was in college he was 
becoming a longshoreman. 

Can you tell me about the neighborhood you grew up in? 

Bayview has always been a multicultural com¬ 
munity. Anyone who tells you it has not been, 
they have never grew up over here. Its never, 
ever been one culture. Started with Italians, 
from Italians it became the Blacks, from the 

Tachelle Herron with her father 


Tachelle Herron with her grandmother, Laura Herron on Apollo 

Blacks it became the Asians, and they all have 
lived together. 

So I grew up around Vietnamese, Chinese, 
Africans, Blacks. There was one white man, 
but no he wasn’t white, he was Russian. So 
my whole neighborhood was an international 
highway for me as a kid. I can play on my street 
til the stop lights came on. I learn multiple lan¬ 
guages. I eat all kind of culture foods. I had a 
ton of red envelopes. When I graduated ele¬ 
mentary, middle, high school, and college my 
neighbors were there. So were like a very tight 
knit family on Apollo. 

Everyone, I could name em from the top 
of the hill to the bottom of the hill across the 
street and down. I did, I knew everyone, every¬ 
one knew me when it was time to play outside. 
Around the corner was a corner store which 
was bad because they sold drugs in front of it. 

It was never a fear thing. It was just the toxicity 
of knowing that you can buy drugs around the 
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corner and you see fast money as a child. You’re 
like, “well why am I going to school?” But the 
man on that corner always, always promoted 
school. I can remember a lot of the older men 
giving me five dollars, 10 dollars, 20 dollars for 
good grades. When I graduated from SF State, 
an O.G. which is an original gangster from the 
community, he bought my cap and gown and 
it was two hundred and thirty five dollars. He 
just went in his pocket and he gave me it and he 


said, “your dad would be so proud of you right 
now”. That’s why I can say everyone here who 
watched me grow up, we are literally family. 
I can go to their house. They can go to my 
grandmother’s house. When it’s a funeral that’s 
when we really all see each other. 

My grandmother with her beautiful third 
grade education would put us on a bus in 
Bayview and we will ride that thing all around 
The City. Get off, go to the zoo. Zoo’s free if 
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you’re a resident. We would go to 
Mitchell’s Ice Cream if you have This S my 
good grades. They give you one SdDCtUdry. 

scoop for free. I was able to see the This IS 

world through the lens of different Where I C3I1 
communities. do and be 

But a lot of people have moved and S3y 

out of the community, so either and teach 

their grandparents still live here Whatever 

or their children still go to school I need tO 

here in The City because they teach and 

moved out. So Antioch, Vallejo, S3y and do. 
Fairfield, that kind of stuff, but 
they still work here in The City 
so, it’s crazy. 

When my grandma passed away in 2007, she 
had a living trust. She said “You sell everything 
in the house, around the house, and under the 
house. But you cannot sell this house, so it will 
be in the family forever.” I hope to inherit it. 

What is home to you? 

Home is where I see myself. So it’s my happy 
place. When I was younger there is a bus called 
the 54. That bus will take me to any relative’s 
house in Bayview, that’s home. I could catch the 
bus and if I saw the Tick Tock sign...that’s where 
my auntie lives. If I keep going, go around, go 
up the hill. That’s where my uncle lives. If I go 
up in Hunters Point I get up at the sundial and 
I walk down the hill over there is where the 
Black people because that’s Oakland but down 


the street and down a street, those 
are my two cousins homes. If I get 
back on at 54 and go back where I 
started, that’s my grandma’s home. 
This is my home. This is where I 
live. This is where I breathe. This 
is where I feel more comfortable... 
But I can let my hair down at 
Hunters Point, I feel comfortable. 
And it makes me feel safe makes 
me feel home. Home, Apollo. 
And that good smelling weather. 
Fog, fog is home when when I’m 
home home. Yes, I appreciate the 
fog. That fog, that rolling in the fog. And my 
nephew was about in the third grade and he 
said “gee are we in heaven?” Because he looked 
up at Twin Peaks and the fog was coming. I 
said “you know what? San Francisco is heaven.” 
And in his head, he’s probably gonna remember 
that. When he do his graduation speech “my 
auntie told me I’m in heaven in San Francisco” 
So it just depends. 

This is my sanctuary. This is where I can do 
and be and say and teach whatever I need to 
teach and say and do. 


Interview by Jin Zhu 
Edited by Alexandra Lacey and Wynn Newberry 
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SOURCES OF 
POLLUTION IN 
BAYVIEW 
HUNTERS 
POINT 


In a landscape of 
/ V*' environmental 

racism, community 
advocates have 
been fighting for 
the right to live 
toxin-free. 

Our 

asthma rates, our 
cancer rates, our heart disease 
rates, just the premature babies... So 

there’s something going on there we’re not 
that’s not right. Marie Harrison scientists and we’re 

not doctors, we can’t 
literally put our finger on | 
it but you can’t tell us 
that there’s not 
something going 
on here. 






\ L 


You 

have about 90 percent of the 
light industry still here between 101 and 
280. You have three cement factories and 
they're going to put three more out here to build 
downtown. But all that dust, the PM 2.5, blows into 
the neighborhood. Dr. Ray Tompkins 


#~ 

- POLLUTER. 

TYPE. 

STATUS 

1 

PG&E Hunters Point Power Plant 

Air, Water 

Closed 

2 

Darling International 

Air 

Active 

3 

SF Southeast Water Treatment 

Air, Water 

Active 

4 

Pan-Glo Services, Inc. 

Air 

Active 

5 

Tidewater Sand and Gravel, Inc. 

Water 

Active 

6 

Hunters Point Naval Shipyard 

Hazardous 

Cleanup 

7 

Bay Area Drum Company 

Soil 

Cleaned 

8 

Federated Fry Metals 

Soil 

Closed 

9 

James Armstrong Vacant Lot 

Soil 

Unregulated 

10 

Karkar-General Signal 

Soil 

Closed 

11 

Metten and Gebhard 

Soil 

Closed 

12 

Polita Hawley Forge 

Soil 

Closed 

13 

Candlestick Park 

Soil 

Active 

14 

Islais Creek Area 

Industrial 

Archived 

15 

Mobile Debris Box Service 

Hazardous 

Active 

16 

India Basin Boatyard 

Hazardous 

Active 

17 

Yosemite Slough 

Soil, Water 

Active 

18 

West Coast Recycling 

Solid Waste 

Active 

19 

OP Trucking CDI Operations 

Solid Waste 

Active 

20 

Citywide Debris Box & Recycling 

Solid Waste 

Active 

21 

Recology SF Transfer Station 

Hazardous 

Active 

22 

Big for Hauling and Demolitions 

Solid Waste 

Active 

23 

Smart Demolition 

Solid Waste 

Active 

24 

SF Recovery Inc 

Solid Waste 

Active 


Everything that 
you can think of 
that is dirty or harmful 
happened in 
Bayview-Hunters 
Point. 


The most critical factor that 
helped get those power plants 
closed was the passion of the 
community to really fight to make it 
happen - persistence on the part of the 
community. Michelle Pierce 


Graphics by Bean Crane 








Timeline of Bayview- 
Hunters Point 

The land is inhabited by Ohlone for 10,000 years prior to the arrival of Europeans. In the century 
following European colonization the Ohlone population of the area is enslaved and massacred 
in large numbers 

The land is colonized by the Spanish and is used as a pasture for cattle run by the Franciscan 
Friars at Mission Dolores 

The area is given to Jose Cornelio Bernal as part of a Mexican land grant 

Bernal sells the area for real estate development. His agents are the Flunter brothers, who build 
their homes and dairy farm on the land that would come to be named Hunters Point. 

The first permanent drydock on the Pacific coast is constructed in Bayview-Hunters Point. These 
docks were greatly expanded over the years and were capable of housing the largest ships. 

A “butchers reservation" is established in the Bayview district. Within ten years, 18 slaughterhouses 
were located in the area and the surrounding houses and businesses became known as 
Butchertown. 

Shrimping industry develops and Chinese immigrants begin to operate most of the shrimp 
companies. 

Maltese- and Italian-American immigrants begin population the Bayview 

The first of many electrical power plants is established in the Bayview-Hunters Point district 
leading to decades of health and environmental problems. 

The U.S. Navy builds the San Francisco Naval Shipyard 

African Americans move to the neighborhood in great numbers, either taking part of the Great 
Migration from the South, or because of dislocation from other parts of The City, such as the 
Fillmore, due to Redevelopment. 

The Hunters Point Social Uprising erupts after a police officer kills a teenage boy. 

The Naval Radiological Defense Laboratory closes after years of operation as a site for the 
decontamination of ships and radiation research leading to widespread radiological contamination 

The “Big Five of Bayview", a group of African-American mothers and community activists, 
march in Washington D.C. and successfully secure $30 million in promised housing funds for 
Hunters Point 

More than 3,000 workers, most of them African-American, lose their jobs after the Navy stops 
its operations at Hunters Point shipyard. 

The Hunters Point shipyard is declared a Superfund site requiring long-term clean-up 
The Navy permanently closes the shipyard and naval base. 

Housing prices rise dramatically as the neighborhood becomes the focus of several redevelopment 
projects. Many longtime African American residents begin to leave the neighborhood. 


Bayview-Hunters Point Historical Context Statement 


We are still fighting World War II 

Dr. Raymond Tompkins 


Chemistry Professor 


How did you come to San Francisco? 

I was born in San Diego. My father was a Navy man. 

He was master chief petty officer. In 1955, he was 
transferred to Beeville, Texas. That’s just one year after 
Brown vs. Board of Education. Segregation was in full 
bloom. The base the housing was not integrated— 
we were the first. My father had straighter hair than 
me, so they assumed he was Hawaiian. I came back 
to California when my father was transferred. We 
moved to San Francisco because my mother’s parents 
were here. His active ship would come out of Treasure 
Island and dock there. That’s where he’d discharge. 

We lived in Fillmore. Then they called it Negro 
Removal in the Western addition. Now after they got 
rid of more of the Negroes, we call it Lower Pacific 
Heights. 

When the government incarcerated the Japanese 
and put them in the internment camps, the Fillmore 
was open. Blacks owned the businesses because they 
bought them from the Japanese who were only given 
five days. They had to sell the stuff [for] pennies on 
the dollar. That’s how the Blacks working over in 
Hunters Point in the shipyard had money to go buy 
the property in [the] Fillmore. 

Most Blacks that are in the Bay Area are from 
Texas or Louisiana. They were recruited by the 
Manpower Commission to bring workers into the 
shipyards into the military industrial complex. In 
the Bay Area, Rosie the Riveter was Black. There was 
over a thousand Black women welders here in the 



Luedell Mitchell and Lavada Cherry are shown in the El Segundo Plant of the 
Douglas Aircraft Company, 1941-1945. (Courtesy of the National Archives.) 

shipyard in Hunter’s Point and in Richmond building 
the liberty ships. 

The workers during World War II—they invested 
in the homes and bought homes because they were 
coming from the farms. My mother was a share¬ 
cropper her father was a sharecropper. Land had an 
important value. When they got their dollars, they 
bought homes, and that’s how the Black middle class 
was established. 

Because of discrimination, all Blacks were forced 
to live in Bayview. The first Black woman, Mrs. James, 
was allowed to buy property in 1938. (This is Oscar 
James’ grandmother. He’s still with us. 1 ) 
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She asked how much for the house. Realtors 
laughed. She said, “How much?” They told her 
the price. She said, “OK, I’ll be back.” 

She went to the bank, came back, paid in 
cash for the house. That was the first Black 
person in Bayview allowed to buy a home. 

How did you get involved in science? 

My first year chemistry [teacher] was Dr. Brian 
Ramsey, who was the head of the graduate divi¬ 
sion in chemistry. He saw I had a gift for it. Dr. 
Ramsey offered me a job as his research assis¬ 
tant and also [as] a TA for a course—Chemistry 
in the Human Environment. Rather than wait¬ 
ing til I was a graduate student, Brian had me 
doing research as a sophomore. 

We did Sickle Cell screening. That kicked 
me off in terms of seeing the different results 
for the African-American community. Later 
that comes up into my studies of genetic vari¬ 
ances in populations. 


Curing room at Allan’s Meats, 1972. (Courtesy of San Francisco History 
Center, San Francisco Public Library.) 


I was very lucky and fortunate that I had 
thinking men and women in my career that 
provided me an opportunity and exposed me 
to science and also the Civil Rights movement. 

Can you give an overview of the history of Bayview and 
what industry has been there historically? 

In Bayview, the shipyard was the economic 
driving force for many decades until they shut 
it down in the 1970s. You had Bechtel steel. You 
had the stockyard. All the cattle. Then you have 
tanning industry, so you had a lot of the heavy 
[industry].Death has its own unique smell. It 
would travel from here all the way over by the 
zoo. That’s how strong it was. You have about 
90% of the light industry still here, or between 
[freeways] 101 and 280. You have three cement 
factories and they’re going to put three more 
out here to build downtown. 

How does the shipyard contribute to the health impacts 
in the neighborhood? 

The shipyard just wasn’t a shipyard—this was 
also the national Navy’s nuclear research center. 
If you go on a shipyard, you see a gray building 
nine stories high, no windows. That was a lab 2 . 
The decontamination of the Bikini Tests for the 
H bomb—the decontamination of the ships 
was out here. The bombs that were dropped 
on Japan shipped out of Hunters Point. 

We are still fighting World War II, from 
the radiation expo¬ 
sure that’s coming off 
of the shipyard. A lot 
of the stuff is still kept 
here, buried under¬ 
neath. The earth is 
still a growing thing, a 
moving living organ¬ 
ism in many senses. 

In time, gases and 
things emerge. There 
are earthquakes. 


My mother was 
a sharecropper 
her father was a 
sharecropper. Land 
had an important 
value. When they 
got their dollars, 
they bought homes, 
and that’s how the 
Black middle class 
was established. 
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Dr. Tompkins with UC Berkeley students 
touring an area overlooking Parcel E. 
Photo by Jin Zhu. 


Things move, so you 
get release. 

The governments 
approach is not 
clean-up, but contain¬ 
ment. The pollution 
is still there. You still 
cannot grow any veg¬ 
etables in the ground. 

The soil is contam¬ 
inated. Youd go too 
deep youd be bring¬ 
ing the stuff back up. 

The average life 
expectancy for a 
Black male worker 

was 42 years old working at Hunters Point. 
The homes were right up on the base. They 
had it right on the shoreline. Homes were built 
on stilts. Blacks, just as what happened over 
in Port Chicago, 3 were given all the dirty jobs. 
We re a disposable people and that’s what’s 
happening here. 

One Black worker said he carried the irra¬ 
diated animals. They would radiate the animals 
and then dump them in the pit. The pit is now 
what we refer to as [parcel] E2. They dumped 
everything in there. 

That’s why the Black workers died so damn 
young. They had all the chemicals on them. 
They never taught them: “Don’t ever wash his 
clothes with the children’s clothes. Don’t wear 
your shoes in the house keep them outside 
your work shoes.” All of that came into the 
homes. Which then transferred over to the 
descendants. 

An administrator who worked there— 
she was dying from 


The government’s 
approach is not 
clean-up, but 
containment. 


a tumor that you 
get from plutonium 
exposure—she said, 
“Ray, we spilled it all 
over the place.” The 


Navy said, “It’s only in this area.” She said, “It’s 
all over the base. We spilled it all over.” Who are 
you going to believe? You’ve got to ask where 
did you learn your science from. 

How were you involved in the clean-up of the shipyard? 

I been involved with base cleanup of the ship¬ 
yard for twelve years. In the 1990s all the way 
through to 2006, when they got rid of the 
[Restoration] Advisory Board. 4 1 chaired the 
technical committee for six years. We would 
review the Navy’s documents but we could not 
do any testing, which puts the community at 
a disadvantage. 

We catch so many screw-ups left and right. 
People just accept whatever they say. “Well, yes, 
you’re right. You’re the expert.” 

No! This is not correct. This is not the cor¬ 
rect protocol. This is not how you do this. 

They weren’t used to having a group of men 
and women challenge them. The Navy was 
scared to meet with the folks in the commu¬ 
nity. They used to meet at the police station. If 
they got too scared, they can call for help from 
the police and it’s a short walk over to the jail. 
That didn’t stop us from fighting for the truth. 
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Map by Adrienne R. Hall 


Cardiovascular Disease Percentile 
lowest 55^9 highest 
• Emergency Department 


This map uses data from the CalEnviroScreen 3.0 
on the cardiovascular disease (CVD) indicator. 
Research has shown that air pollution is associ¬ 
ated with increased risk for CVD. Air pollution, 
particularly very small particles, can trigger 
heart attacks, stroke, and irregular heart 
rhythms. The darkest color purple represents 
census tracts with the highest percentile of 
emergency hospitalizations for heart attack. The 
map shows that the Bayview has some of the 
highest rates of CVD-related hospitalizations, 
with significant distance to emergency medical 
resources. 


How does the radiation affect the community if the Navy 
claims the waste is contained? 

In 2000, in August, [the shipyard] had a land 
fire. That underground fire burned for 105 
days. The Navy didn’t have any test take place 
until 22 to 27 days after the surface fire was 
out. There was an underground fire burning 
and they didn’t inform us until 60 days after¬ 
ward. The Navy [also] didn’t notify the health 
department of the fire or the potential of the 
under other chemical fire and exposures until 
16 days after the fire was out. 

All that dust, the PM 2 . 5 > 5 blows into the 
neighborhood. My brother and 
I bought property on Jerrold 
Street, which used to be military 
property. My brother was living 
there—he was exposed. His kids 
were exposed. If you went to the 
emergency room, the doctor would treat you as 
normal [for] asthma or allergies. They wouldn’t 


look for chemical exposure that was triggering 
the symptoms. 

Why are people sick? My argument is 
because of the particulates. In 2013, Harvard 
Medical School did a study and found that 
what the mother inhales is transferred to the 
fetus. That’s how dangerous this is. Pulmonary 
and heart attacks are a byproduct of this expo¬ 
sure. Bayview has the highest [rate of] heart 
attack, stroke and pulmonary disease out of 
all eleven districts in San Francisco. Carver 
Elementary School—their asthma rate is 60% 
higher than the national average. In 1998, 55% 
of the babies in a first 
grade were asthmatic 
as defined by a physi¬ 
cian. I come back to 
school ten years later: 
85% of the babies in 
the first grade are asthmatic. 

When they wanted to do destroy 
Candlestick stadium, they wanted to blow it 


That underground fire 
burned for 105 days. 
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up for entertainment for halftime at the Super 
Bowl. Over 700 [residents] showed up at two 
meetings saying, don’t blow it up because what 
happened [at] Geneva Towers. 6 They blew that 
up and said all the dust will magically stay in a 
parking lot—it won’t even leave the parking lot. 

They never blow up anything in St. Francis 
Wood or the Marina. That’s just on 
this side of town were you people 
are expendable. The rich will buy “It’S dll OVGr 
luxury apartments. They’ll have the bdSe. 

their own air filtration systems. We Spilled 
The working class people, the poor it dll Over.” 

people, are sucking the dirty air. 

What are you currently working on? 

If I could reduce the dust in the air, find out the 
sources of contamination and reduce the dust, 

I would change that asthma [rate] dramatically, 
and the heart attacks and strokes in this com¬ 
munity. I see a lot of dead people. I see people 
dying 14 years earlier than they should be. I see 
extremely high asthma rates in the children. 

I’m talking about life and death. 

What I’m doing now with the Air District, 

I’ve been advocating for several years. They’re 
finally agreeing. We’ve already did a little pilot 
with some of the residents. I plan to get the old 
records of where these old industries during 
World War II were located, along with the 
young history. Students, long-term residents, 
elders like Oscar James. He has pictures that go 
back to 1923. Taking advantage of the memo¬ 
ries that are still with us along with the records, 
we may yet be able to reconstruct the truth. You 


go block by block, lot by lot. It’s tedious work, 
but then we’ll have an accurate map. 

The Air District will analyze particles and 
give us the chemical composition. Then we can 
say it came over there, because on that block, in 
that lot, this factory was there, or the current 
auto body shop is polluting. We could pinpoint 
it—it’s almost like a thumbprint— 
and get to the source. 

If we get this map done cor¬ 
rectly then this will help me teach 
the doctors what’s going on so they 
can treat their patients correctly. 
It’s interconnected. It all works 
together. If we can reduce partic¬ 
ulates, we can look at the other stuff down the 
line. But this is the first step. 

Hopefully we can get younger people to 
go into the sciences as they engage in a real 
research to help generate real policy reflecting 
the conditions that exist in this community. 
It’s about who’s coming behind because others 
made it possible for me to be here. Put these 
kids in college and give them a scholarship! 

They will have the most compassion because 
their families, just like my family, are impacted 
by this. It’s not a little rat you play with in a 
laboratory—it’s their parents, nieces and 
nephews or cousins. 


Interview by Alexandra Lacey and Jin Zhu 
Edited by Jin Zhu and Bean Crane 
Thread portrait by William Rhodes 


^1 


t Endnotes 

1 Museum of the African Diaspora’s I’ve Known Rivers project contains an oral history interview with Oscar James. 

2 Dr. Tompkins is referring to the building which housed the National Radiological Defense Laboratory. 

3 On July 17, 1944, an explosion occurred at Port Chicago Naval Magazine, a Bay Area military base. Most of the 320 
were killed and 390 injured were African-American soldiers and conscripts. 

4 A Restoration Advisory Board composed of members from the local community and representatives from the 
Department of Defense, the state and EPA is required by the DoD on all bases or installations which are closing or 
closed as a part of the Technical Review Committee (TRC) process. According to DoD implementation guidelines, “The 
boards are a forum for exchange of information and partnership among citizens, the installation, EPA, and State. Most 
importantly, they offer an opportunity for communities to provide input to the cleanup process.” 

5 Air pollution is a health hazard when particulate matter such as smoke, exhaust, chemicals or gases suspended in 
the air have a diameter less than 2.5 micrometers. Particles this small are not filtered by mucus membranes in the nose 
and throat, and can thus penetrate deep into the lungs. 

6 The Geneva Towers were a public housing project in San Francisco which was demolished in 1997. 
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The struggle continues 


Bradley Angel 

Greenaction for Health and Environmental Justice, on 
nuclear remediation at the Hunters Point Shipyard 



How did you become involved in organizing and activism? 

I grew up in the 1960s. When I was a kid, I 
would turn on the TV and I would see the 
Vietnam War. It outraged me. I became more 
aware of other issues in my neighborhood. My 
mom, my best friend’s mom and two daugh¬ 
ters, [and] my other best friends dad got 
cancer at the same time. Where I live, [there 
are] a lot of young moms who got cancer and 
died. Greenaction for Health Environment 
Justice was formed in late 1997 by people from 
urban rural and Indigenous communities on 
the frontlines of pollution and injustice around 
California and Arizona. The people who founded 
Greenaction come from communities that are 
affected. That’s a beautiful thing. 

A lot of our leadership is sick. 

A number have died recently from 
cancer. It reminds us every day why 
the struggle continues. 


What are the environmental issues at the Hunters 
Point Shipyard? 

In the ‘50s when United States mil¬ 
itary was involved in atomic bomb 
tests in the 
Pacific, many 

Community of those 

knowledge ships came 

has really back to the 

been Hunters Point 

invaluable. 
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Shipyard and were sandblasted. They were 
refurbished and the atomic bomb residue was 
dumped there. And the Navy conducted years 
of radiological testing. 

The most contaminated parcel is what’s 
called parcel E2. That’s where the old landfill 
was. Parcel E2 is the hottest of the hotspots. 
We believe that nobody knows the extent of 
the contamination there. 

The Lennar Corporation, one of the 
mega-developers, hooked up with The City 
and county of San Francisco and other politi¬ 
cians to do a development called the Shipyard. 
The idea is to build thousands and thousands 
of mostly upscale luxury homes. Some have 
been built already on parcels that have been 
deemed clean. 

We’re not so sure about that. Maybe it is, 
maybe it’s not. 


Parcel E-1 and E-2. (Graphic by Jin Zhu.] 



The second test of Operation Crossroads, Baker was 
the first underwater test explosion. The blast projected 
a column of radioactive water into the air which 
contaminated most of the dummy test ships in the 
surrounding waters. Some of these ships were then 
towed to and docked at Hunters Point Naval Shipyard. 
(Courtesy of United States Department of Defense.) 


One of the main federal 
[nuclear remediation] contractors 
is Tetra Tech. Tetra Tech falsified 
hundreds of radioactive soil sam¬ 
ples at the Hunters Point Shipyard. 
[In] 2016, the U.S. EPA and the 
State Department of Toxics [Dept 


of Toxic Substances and Control] announced 
an agreement with the 


The immediate 
demands are 
complete retesting 
of everything, 
with independent 
community oversight. 


Navy to put a halt on 
all further transfers of 
parcels to The City, to 
Lennar, because now 
they actually don’t 
know if what [the 
Navy] had said for 
years was true. 

They continue to 

claim it’s safe. The government is pretending 
[to] See No Evil, Hear No Evil, Speak No Evil. 
When the government and the company says 
everything’s fine, we don’t believe that. 

At an event that we had out at the shipyard, 
one of Lennar’s main spokespeople professed 
ignorance of the fire that burned underground 
for months. I don’t know which is worse: if he 
knew about it and wasn’t telling me, or if he 
was sincere and didn’t know about it. 

Thank goodness that many organizations 
and residents, including community experts, 
have done research. Community knowledge 
has really been invaluable. 

Greenaction and the Bayview Hunters 
Point Mothers and Fathers Committee, 
Bayview Community Advocates, Literacy 
for Environmental Justice, Dr. Tompkins and 
many others have joined together to oppose 
gentrification and call for better cleanup of 
the site. 
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The immediate demands are complete 
retesting of everything, with independent 
community oversight, because we don’t trust 
the government agencies as far as we can 
throw them. 

You have a waterfront project on a 
Superfund site where they want to leave atomic 
bomb residue right by the waterfront threat¬ 
ened by sea level rise. It is a recipe for disaster. 
They plan on leaving large amounts of radioac¬ 
tive waste above health screening levels at the 
site, cover it with dirt, turn it into open space 
and build thousands of homes right around it. 

We think that is unacceptable. Nobody 
should live there. In our opinion, they cannot 
properly clean it up. We don’t want 
to see the new residents poisoned, 
and we don’t want to see Bayview- 
Hunters Point gentrified. 

Even if there wasn’t radioactive 
and toxic waste being left there the 
fact is that [if] you move thou¬ 
sands and thousands of upscale 
people into a low income people 
of color neighborhood, the whole 
neighborhood changes. 

The people who are moving in are not from 
the community, and Third Street’s already 
starting to change. That trend will continue 
if Lennar and similar projects move forward. 
Gentrification has become a new threat. In so 


Bayview residents, community advocates, Greenaction staff, and allies 
attend a protest at the shipyard in 2018. Photo by Jin Zhu. 

many ways gentrification and pollution is the 
double whammy. 

New residents who have already moved 
into the Lennar Shipyard are now reaching 
out for information. A number of them said 
to us, “We weren’t told about all this. We were 
told everything’s fine.” They weren’t told about 
Tetra Tech falsifying hundreds of soil samples. 

They weren’t told about the radioactive and 
toxic waste that’s planned to be left at the site. 

Now people are asking questions. 

We want to see long term current and future 
residents protected. 

What’s inspiring to us is that there’s been 
a lot of victories in Bayview-Hunters Point. 

The PG&E Hunters Point power plant is gone. 

We now have a Hunters Point Environmental 
Justice Task Force that meets monthly where 
residents can go to an app on their smart¬ 
phones and file pollution complaints and get 
results. So there’s been some progress, but the 
struggle continues. 


Interview by Jin Zhu, Alexandra Lacey and Bean Crane 
Edited by Bean Crane and Jin Zhu 
Thread portrait by William Rhodes 
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long term 
current 
and future 
residents 
protected. 
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Were the residents here! 


Michelle Pierce 


Bayview-Hunters Point Community Advocates 


How long have you lived in San Francisco? 

I am 44.1 have lived in San Francisco 
my whole life in the southeast cor¬ 
ridor. I was born on Potrero Hill and 
when I was almost five, we moved out 
here to Bayview, which is where we 
still live now. 

I am third generation San 
Francisco. My father moved from the 
Midwest. He started his own business. 

My mother was born and raised here. 

She was born in the Fillmore. My mother 
works for the health department. She’s what 
got me into this field. 

She worked for the health department as the 
Environmental Justice Coordinator for years 
and years. When she was doing the 
environmental justice work for The 
City, she moved into that from this 
nonprofit that she and some of the 
old timers from the neighborhood 
started—the Bayview Hunters Point 
Community Advocates, which they 
founded in 1994. 

As she would go to her meetings 
with government agencies, their 
technical people would try to out¬ 
speak or out-science the people who 
were showing up. I was majoring in 
chemical and biochemical engineer¬ 
ing and her academic training was 
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Community protest at the site of the former PG&E 
power plant in Bayview-Hunters Point. (Courtesy of 
Greenaction.) 


in the legal field. She and the advocates would 
give me whatever documentation they brought, 
or she would read her notes back to me and 
ask me to interpret what they were saying and 
what my impressions of possible impacts to 
communities might be. 

More and more, other groups around the 
Bay Area used me in that way. I spent a lot of 
my undergraduate time at City College trans¬ 
lating technical documents for social justice 
and environmental justice groups so they could 
go back to whoever they were negotiating with 
and say, “stop trying to play us or make us look 
silly and actually come to the table and talk 
to us.” 

That’s how I got into this work. It’s been 
almost 20 years. 

How would you describe the Bayview? 

There were two predominantly Black neigh¬ 
borhoods in The City of San Francisco. This 
was one of them. These were the places that 
African-Americans could buy homes. It 
remains the only neighborhood in The City 
that is zoned for both agricultural, industrial 
and residential use. 

This area has the convergence of all of the 
freeways and a lot of the trucking thorough¬ 
fares. The streets are open to 18-wheelers. The 
train runs right through this corridor. We have 
a lot of diesel fuel pollutants. All of that is in 
the air, but it also falls out of the air and con¬ 
centrates in certain places, so the soil around 
here is pretty bad. 

We fought really hard to get all of the PG&E 
plants in this area and in Dogpatch shut down. 
We had a lot of benzene, mercury and lead in 
the air. That was one of the things that spurred 
the push to say [to PG&E], “Hey, you have 
these plants—you need to shut at least one or 



two of them down and move them to some 
other part of The City. No other part of The 
City is willing to take them? Then you need 
to get them all out.” 

Everything that you can think of that is dirty 
or harmful happened probably in Bayview- 
Hunters Point. We had high rates of asthma, 
high rates of breast cancer and other forms of 
cancer throughout the areas that were closest 
to those plants. There was talk of expanding 
them and or possibly introducing some dirtier 
technologies to them. 

One of the first major victories that envi¬ 
ronmental justice groups had was getting that 
cleaned up. They all rallied around that one 
issue and fought. There was a critical mass of 
people focusing on those power plants and get¬ 
ting them moved to somewhere else in The 
City, or getting them removed completely. It 
was a perfect storm of events and people and 
interest at that time. The most critical factor 
that helped get that those power plants closed 
was the passion of the community to really 
fight to make it happen—persistence on the 
part of the community. 

Tell us about the shipyard. 

The shipyard was one of the main draws for 
the Black community to the Bay Area. During 
World War II, the Great Migration was about 
getting away from Jim Crow, getting out of 
the South where things were scary if you were 
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Black Neighborhoods and Pollution Burden 


This map uses data from the CalEnviroScreen 3.0, a tool that is used to examine neighborhood 
differences in exposure to multiple sources of pollution. Here we visualized the June 2018 
CalEnviroScreen results and the 2010 census Black population for San Francisco by census tract 
to show the relationship between Black population density and pollution burden. The darkest red 
color represents the highest pollution burden and the lighest yellow color represents the lowest 
pollution burden. Areas where Black residents make up 20% or more of the total population are 
highlighted below. 



61% of the population 
living within this area of 
the Bayview are Black. 
This area has a pollution 
burden that is higher 
than 86% of all census 
tracts in the state. 63% 
of the population is living 
below twice the federal 
poverty level. 


lowest 

San Francisco 


Treasure Island 
has a pollution 
burden that is 
higher than 
88% of the 
tracts in the 
state. 70% of 
the population 
lives below 
twice the 
poverty level. 


Source: Office of Environmental Health Hazard Assessment (OEHHA), CalEnviroScreen 3.0 (June 2018 Update) 

The 2018 federal Dovertv level is Si2,140 for a household of 1 Derson. Twice the federal Dovertv level is S24.280. 
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Map by Adrienne R. Hall 




U.S.S. Iowa in drydock 
at Hunters Point, 

1951. (Courtesy of 
San Francisco History 
Center, San Francisco 
Public Library.) 



a descendant of a slave. More importantly, I 
think the Great Migration was about econom¬ 
ics and chasing job opportunities, going places 
where you could actually get a job. There was 
some movement with New Deal programs, but 
we were excluded from a lot of those programs. 

With the war and so many able-bodied 
white men enlisted or called up for the draff, 
lots of jobs became available to anybody who 
was willing to do them. There were lots of job 
opportunities and there was not as extreme a 
wage differential depending on race or ethnic¬ 
ity if you could get a job working in support 
of the war effort. Those were really good 
jobs that brought in a lot of Black people to 
what was traditionally an Italian 
neighborhood. 

For almost a century, we had 
the largest dry dock on the west 
coast. The Navy bought that space 
out from the commercial shipping 
group and took it over to utilize it 
for military purposes. We saw a lot 
of ships that were not based here 
run through that dock. 

That is, in fact, how my grandparents met. 
My grandmother was from Louisiana and my 
grandfather was from Alabama. My grand¬ 
father joined the Navy, and my grandmother 
moved out here during the war. My grand¬ 
mother worked on the base. They met during 


the war when my grandpa was passing through 
on his boat. I don’t think my grandfather had 
any intention of settling down here until he 
met my grandma and got married. 

My uncle and my mother were born on 
Navy Road, up there in what is now public 
housing projects, but [what], at that time, was 
housing for families who worked on base. 

There are very few old timers in this city 
who don’t have some tie to the Hunters Point 
Shipyard. Just about everybody either passed 
through, had contracts with or worked there. 

When did people start to realize the problem with radio¬ 
active contamination at the shipyard? 

That’s the real rub with what’s 
going on right now. I think the 
We’re people who worked there always 

notan knew radiation was a problem, 

“element.” The National Radiological 

We’re the [Defense] Lab was set up to figure 

residents out how to decontaminate fallout 

here! and contamination from nuclear 

radiation. They created that lab 
specifically to figure out how 
to fix a problem. They thought they might 
be able to solve the problem through their 
work, but they knew. What they discovered 
fairly quickly is that there was no way to 
decontaminate. 
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U.S. Naval Radiological Defense Lab located at the 
San Francisco Naval Shipyard, 1955. (Courtesy of San 
Francisco History Center, San Francisco Public Library.) 


It did not become a problem to the rest of 
The City until they were ready to shut that lab 
down and figure out what they were going to 
do with that space. The determination was 
they were going to turn it over to this city 
and walk away. 

The Navy’s scientists and engineers would 
sometimes talk about how much they were 
going to clean up the areas around the ship¬ 
yard and the rest of Hunters Point. They would 
say, “Were only going to get it to background 
level. We’re only going to get it to where it 
was historically, even though this is still at 
toxic levels. * 1 Then we’ll turn it over to The 
City and housing.” 

They got authorization for decommission¬ 
ing in 1974. It was completely closed by 1976. 
It took them until 1996 to acknowledge that 
there was a radiological lab at that site. That site 
had two functions: cleaning ships, and research 
how to clean up radioactive fallout. The Navy, 
for 20 years, denied that one of those functions 




even existed, even with so many residents who 
had worked there saying this happened. 

They were saying that over the fake data as 
well. “Oh, you are exaggerating. It’s not that 
bad. It’s only a few sections. We only know 
about five fake samples.” And it turns out that 
it’s 48.9%. 2 We’re exaggerating? 

I want to ask you about Parcel A 3 and the definition of 
“safe.” Officials claim it’s safe to live there, but people 
can’t dig in the soil at all. 

The main argument for Parcel A is it always 
contained residences. There was no business 
activity, so we don’t need to clean it up. 

But we know for a fact that the Navy used 
lead-based paints in those residences and 
demolished those residences. All of that stuff 
got dropped into the soil. It is not ok for your 
kids or dogs to play in the dirt. 

How many dogs don’t play in the dirt? This 
is what dogs do. Of course your kids and your 
dogs do that, and they bring in whatever they 
dug up into the house. 

What are you going to be breathing or 
eating or drinking? What happens in the first 
big storm, when things start backing up? Or 
when Fido starts digging where you’re not 
supposed to dig? The Navy has to confront 
those issues. 
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Lennar welcome center at 
The Shipyard, 2018. The 
center and the condomini¬ 
ums in the background 
are situated on Parcel A. 
(Photo by Jin Zhu) 


Lennar/Five Point doesn’t, so who’s holding 
them accountable? They are truly interested 
in gentrifying. I had someone from OCII 
[the Office of Community Investment and 
Infrastructure] explain to me that these were 
supposed to be affordable housing units. But 
$800,000 for a studio? Who is that affordable 
to? If you want to keep teachers and policemen 
in The City, or if you want to keep truckers, 
janitors, and wait staff in The City—$800,000 
for a home? What do you mean by “afford¬ 
able”? They’re claiming that they’re built for 
working class people, but working class people 
can’t afford it. 


There were several comments [during] 
FivePoint sales open house: “We need more 
$10 coffees, so we can move the rest of these 
elements out.” They’re looking to move “ele¬ 
ments” out. We’re not an “element.” We’re the 
residents here! 


Interview by Jin Zhu 
Edited by Bean Crane and Jin Zhu 
Thread portrait by William Rhodes 


Endnotes 

1 “Background level” refers to the amount of radiation present in our environment due to naturally occurring radon 
gas and isotopes dispersed widely as the result of post-war atomic testing. It serves as the baseline standard of what 
is an acceptable, or at the very least an unavoidable, amount of radiation for human exposure. Both the location and 
time period from which a background reading is taken are controversial—a reading taken after radiological activities at 
the shipyard had commenced results in a higher background standard than one taken prior to the beginning of military 
activities, when the site had not yet been contaminated. Hence, simply by choosing the historical period from which 
to determine background level, officials can designate a much higher amount of radiation as “safe.” Officials claim 
that remediating the site to a pre-shipyard level is not possible, while community activists prefer to use a pre-shipyard 
background level as a standard of what is natural and “clean.” 

2 Reports since the interview have placed the percentage of Tetra Tech’s work that needs to be rescanned at 90-97%. 

3 Parcel A consists of land within the bounds of the former naval station which has already been transferred to The 
City of San Francisco. Lennar has already built and sold condominiums on this parcel, which is currently occupied by 
residents. 
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Where is your family from? 

I wasn’t born and raised in San Francisco. I 
was born and raised in Missouri—Kansas 
City. My mom used to clean houses and she 
worked for a restaurant. She was the most 
spectacular cook I’ve ever known. I miss that. 

We moved to California because my dad 
could not find work in Missouri during the 
winter time. He was a jack of all trades and 
a master of none. My dad did everything 
including washing dishes for different 
restaurants so that we would be pro¬ 
vided for. He’d build houses. He worked 
on the freeways. He worked as a long¬ 
shoreman. He was a plumber. He was a 
carpenter. He was a cement layer. My 
dad did everything. He came out [to 
California]. Two years later, he sent for 
my mom and the rest of the children. 

We moved to California a week after 
I turned 16. We lived in the Western 
Addition, and from there we were dis¬ 
placed and moved into Bayview. We 
were transplants from the Fillmore to 
Bayview, once Redevelopment started. 

Do you remember the houses that 
they had sitting down across from the 
park, down off behind Turk and Golden 
Gate? They had houses, these old houses sit¬ 
ting on cement blocks that they lifted up off of 
their foundations. They were selling them for $1 
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Residential Security Map, Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporation, 1937. The term 
“redlining” comes from the designation 
of red areas as the lowest grade of 
desirability by HOLC. 1 


Naval Shipyard employees at rally, 1949. The glass-paneled 
building Marie refers to is the Ordnance and Optical Shop 
Building pictured on the left. (Courtesy of San Francisco 
History Center, San Francisco Public Library.) 


and guaranteeing you that if you bought one, 
that the bank would loan you the money to fix 
it up and have it set on a foundation in some 
of the areas where they had cleaned out right 
behind Geary 

I remember a friend of mine—she worked 
the cosmetic counters for Nordstrom and 
her sister was a bus driver. Her sister wanted 
to buy one [of the houses]. She kept getting 
rejected for one reason or another, and she 
made very good money. So her and her sister 
went together thinking, “If its the money, what 
you make and what I make—we ought to be 
able to buy this house.” She was sitting in the 
break room one day and she was ranting like 
mad that they could not, together with their 
income, buy the house. 

The next time I saw her, they had bought 
this house, but how they got the house was that 
a friend of the sister’s who was a bus driver, 
who was a white lady, went down. She bought 
the house for the $1, the bank gave her the 
loan, she sold the house to them, and they 
had it fixed up just the way they wanted. It 


was beautiful when they finished 
it. But for a whole year, the title 
of the house had to remain in 
this lady’s name, even though she 
never moved into it. She simply 
helped them get over the—for the 
lack of a nicer word—the bullshit. 
That’s where the racism comes 
in, when the banks won’t assist the community. 
A stranger could come in and borrow whatever 
it takes to purchase your house from you, but 
you couldn’t borrow enough money to hold on 
to it. That’s racism in its worst form. Redlining 
should be written across their foreheads. 

I think San Francisco is one of the most 
beautiful cities. It is really truly beautiful. 
However, it is the most racist city I’ve ever had 
the displeasure, not just living in, but visiting. I 
have sit up in meetings, and sometimes being 
the only Black face there, and had people say 
things to me like, K Oh, my God, you mean to 
tell me you live over there with those people?” 
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A stranger could 
come in and borrow 
whatever it takes 
to purchase your 
house from you, but 
you couldn’t borrow 
enough money to hold 
on to it. That’s racism 
in its worst form. 



Well, sweetheart, I 
am those people. 

I’m proud of being 
Black. I was raised by 
a Black man and a 
Black woman who 
were very proud of 
themselves, because 
they picked themselves up from nothing. 

We were never rich and we were never 
going to be rich, with nine children. I cannot 
remember a day or a night ever going to bed 
hungry. I cannot remember a day or a night 
ever wondering, “Where am I gonna lay my 
head at tonight?” 


Tell us about your connection to the shipyard. 

That shipyard was considered by a lot of folks 
who came out of the South a lifesaver. It was 
the very first job for a lot of folks that actually 
paid them what we considered a livable wage. 
It allowed families to reunite. If you left, like my 
dad did, looking for a job, that job, a permanent 
job at the shipyard meant that you could bring 
your family here. 

You might find someone that wasn’t a Black 
family who lived in maybe every fourth house, 
but those three were all owned by Black fam¬ 
ilies, because they were able to afford them 
then. They were able to send their children to 
college. I don’t know how to explain to you 
how important that job was to a lot of families. 


(E)-l,3-DICHLORO-l-PROPENE 1,1-TRICHLOROETHANE 1,1,2,2-TETRACHLOROETHANE 1,1,2-TRICHRO- 
ETHANE 1,1-DICHLOROETHENE 1,2,3-TRICHLOROPROPANE 1,2,4-TRIMETHYLBENZENE 1,2-DICHLORO¬ 
BENZENE 1,2-DI-CHLOROETHENE (CIS AND TRANS MIXTURE) 1,2-DICHLOROPROPANE 1,2-DIHYDROACE- 
NAPHTHYLENE 1,3,5-TRIMETHYLBENZENE 1,3-DICHLOROBENZENE 1,4-DICHLOROBENZENE 2,4,6-TRI- 
CHLOROPHENOL 2,4-DIMETHYLPHENOL 2,4-DINITROTOLUENE 2-BUTANONE (METHYL ETHYL KETONE) 
2-METHYLNAPHTHALENE 4-(4-AMINO-3-CHLOROPHENYL)-2-CHLOROANILINE 4-METHYL-2-PENTANONE 
(METHYL ISOBUTYL KETONE) 4-METHYLPHENOL (P-CRESOL) 4-NITROPHENOL 4-NITROSODIPHENYL- 
AMINE 9H-CARBAZOLE 9H-FLUORENE ACENAPHTHYLENE ALDRIN ALPHACHLORDANE ALPHA-HEXA- 
CHLOROCYCLOHEXANE ALUMINUM AMERICIUM-241 ANTHRACENE ANTIMONY AROCLOR 1016 ARO- 
CLOR 1242 AROCLOR 1248 AROCLOR 1254 AROCLOR 1260 ARSENIC BARIUM BENZENE BENZOL- 
FLUORANTHENE BENZO(GHI)PERYLENE BENZO(K)FLUORANTHENE BENZO[A]ANTHRACENE BENZOL- 
PYRENE BENZOIC ACID BERYLLIUM BETA-HEXACH LORO CYCLOHEXANE BIS(2-ETHYLHEXYL)PHTHALATE 

BROMODICHLOROMETHANE EVERS CONTAMINANT OF CONCERN ROMOFC CADMIUM 

CARBON TETRA- RADIOACTIVE CONTAMINANTS IN RED CHLORIDE CESIUM-137 CHLORI¬ 

NATED DIOXINS & FURANS CHLOROBENZENE CHLOROETHANE CHLOROETHENE (VINYL CHLORIDE) 
CHLOROFORM CHLOROMETHANE CHROMIUM CHROMIUM (HEXAVALENT COMPOUNDS) CHROMIUM(VI) 
CHRYSENE CIS-1,2-DICHLOROETHENE COBALT-60 COPPER CUMENE CYANIDE DIBENZ-[A,H]ACRIDINE 
DIBENZ[A,J]ANTHRACENE DIBENZOfA,H)ANTHRACENE DIBENZOFURAN DIBROMOCHLOROMETHANE 
DICHLORODIFLUOROMETHANE DICHLOROMETHANE (METHYLENE CHLORIDE) DIELDRIN DIETHYLPHTHALATE 
ENDOSULFAN I ENDOSULFAN II ENDOSULFAN SULFATE ENDRIN ALDEHYDE ENDRIN KETONE ETHYL¬ 
BENZENE FLUORANTHENE GAMMA-CHLORDANE GAMMA-HEXACHLOROCYCLOHEXANE (LINDANE) 
HEPTACHLOR HEPTACHLOR EPOXIDE HEXACHLOROBENZENE HYDROGEN (H2) INDENO( 1,2,3-CD)- 
PYRENE IRON LEAD MANGANESE MERCURY METHANE METHOXYCHLOR MOLYBDENUM N,N-DI- 
PHENYLNITROUS AMIDE NAPHTHALENE NICKEL P,P'-DDD P,P'-DDE P,P -DDT PENTACHLOROPHENOL 
PHENANTHRENE PHENOL PLUTONIUM-239 POLYCHLORINATED BIPHENYLS (PCB) POLYCYCLIC AROMATIC 
HYDROCARBONS (PAH) PYRENE RADIUM-226 SELENIUM SILVEI STRONTIUM-90 STYRENE STRACHLO 
ETHEN THALLIUM THORIUM-232 TOLUENE TOTAL PETROLEUM HYDROCARBONS (TPH) RANS-1,2-DI 
CHLOROETHENE TRICHLOROETHENE TRICHLOROFLUORO-METHANE URANIUM-235 VANADIUM VINYL 

ACETATE VOC XYLENE (MIXED ISOMERS) ZINC SOURCE: TREASURE ISLAND NAVAL STATION-HUNTERS POINT ANNEX CONTAMINANT LIST, EPA.GOV 


Graphic by Jin Zhu 
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When that shipyard closed, it was devastat¬ 
ing. I remember watching and discussing with 
folks the trauma that they were going through 
when they had to tell their children we could 
no longer go to college. You had to get out and 
help feed the family. 

I used my sisters California ID to get a job at 
the shipyard because I 
was too young. I was 
turning 17, but the 
navy initially wasn’t 
hiring civilians that 
weren’t at least 18 and 
over, and so I used my 
sister’s ID. Didn’t have 
a picture on it—it 
was just a California 
ID. So I used it and 
I got the job. For a 
long time I couldn’t 
remember how old 
I was because I had 
been so practiced [in] 
using her birth date. 

I was a file clerk 
specialist. I worked in 
buildings on Area C, 
in the office buildings 
there. It was a very tall 
building, with a bar¬ 
rage of glass windows. 

Right across from us 
was a dry dock where 
they would bring 
ships. They would 
bring these ships in 
and sandblast. 


No one ever even 
attempted to explain 
that to us—the 

I rode the bus in. potential dangers. 

You would be covered We found out later, 

with little white stuff 
all over your clothes. 

Every time you come in, back into the office, 
everybody was standing at the door doing this: 
your hands was the broom to get all the stuff 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 

BASE REALIGNMENT AND CLOSURE 
PROGRAM MANAGEMENT OFFICE WEST 
1455 FRAZEE RD. SUITE 900 
SAN DIEGO. CA 92108-4310 


Ser BPMOW.vcw/OOll 
SEP 0 1 2009 


Proposal to Dissolve the Hunters Point Restoration Advisory Board 

1. Introduction and Background . 

The Department of Navy (DON) initiated the Hunters Point Shipyard (PIPS) Restoration 
Advisory Board (RAB) in 1994 and has operated the RAB in accordance with 32 Code of 
Federal Regulations (CFR) Part 202. The purpose of a RAB is to provide: an opportunity 
for stakeholder involvement in the environmental restoration process; a forum for the 
early discussion and continued exchange of environmental restoration program 
information; an opportunity for RAB members to review progress, participate in a 
dialogue with, and provide comments and advice to the installation’s decision makers 
concerning environmental restoration matters; a forum for addressing issues associated 
with environmental restoration activities under DON’S Defense Environmental 
Restoration Program. 

I am the Director of the DON BRAC PMO West office and am the Installation 
Commander for HPS for purposes of 32 CFR Section 202.1(c)(4) and 202.10(b). I have 
determined that the HPS RAB as a whole is no longer fulfilling its intended purpose of 
advising and providing community input to the DON Base Realignment and Closure 
(BRAC) program decision-makers regarding environmental restoration projects. 
Therefore, I am proposing to dissolve the HPS RAB pursuant to the procedures set forth 
in 32 CFR Section 202 for the reasons set forth below. 

2. Proposal to Dissolve the HPS RAB: Findings . 

a. I find that the RAB has developed irreconcilable issues and can no longer provide 
input in a constructive manner as intended. 

The RAB atmosphere is not conducive to effective public discourse. Rules of order are 
regularly ignored during meetings, interruptions of individuals are common, and meeting 
facilitators do not receive cooperation. Opposing views of RAB members by other RAB 
members are met with intolerance. A number of RAB members have complained about 
the hostile tone of RAB meetings and decline to attend because of the unwillingness of 
other RAB members to listen to contrasting points of view and/or inability of the RAB to 
focus on environmental cleanup issues. 

Between August 2007 and February 2009, the DON RAB Co-Chair and the meeting 
facilitator have attempted to refocus RAB meetings on environmental cleanup issues. 


Proposal to Dissolve the Hunters Point 
Restoration Advisory Board, 2009. 
(Courtesy of US Navy Base Realignment 
and Closure.) 
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off. You would end up with stuff in your hair, 
so you were constantly picking at your head 
or going into the ladies room and re-combing 
your hair. It was so visible. It was very visible, 
even though it was maybe a spot here, spot 
there. It was all over. 


It was the asbestos from them sandblast¬ 
ing drums that came out of these ships. They 
were big, round drums. Some were long, some 
were round and fat looking. The men would 
dress in these white things that covered up all 
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their clothes. Not all of them though—that’s 
what’s strange. 

I didn’t know then that it was asbestos. I 
didn’t know then that it was a cancer causer. 
I didn’t know any of that kind of stuff, so we 
didn’t worry. 

My dad worked there. My husband worked 
on the dry docks, down toward 
pier 70. My uncle used to work 
out there on the dry docks. 

They would take thick, 
yucky-looking Black stuff off 
these ships. They would start it 
off wrong by digging a hole and 
dumping it in there. It started 
creating little sinkholes because 
the oil was eroding the sand and 
things started to fall, so they dug 
it out. They covered the hole with 
cement, then dumped the oil back in. The 
cement was supposed to stop the oil from 
leaching into the surrounding grounds. 

One gentleman—he was a big guy, he used 
to be a big guy, but he wasn’t a big guy anymore, 
when he came and talked to Dr. Tompkins 
about this. He would swell up—these puff 
pockets all over his body. It was like he was 
perspiring. All of a sudden, for no reason at 
all, they would just start to leach, all through 
his clothes. He was constantly changing shirts 
and pants. 

It was something to do with the big bar¬ 
rels, he believed, of contamination, when he 
worked out there. He used to lift them up. He 
didn’t wait for the forklift. They buried a lot 
of that stuff in Parcel E. He was not outfitted 
with protective clothing. They wore their own 
clothes. Mostly, the men who worked outside 
in the open fields—they weren’t advised to 
wear protective clothing. 


No one ever even attempted to explain that 
to us—the potential dangers. We found out 
later. It’s sad. 

I sat on the RAB [Restoration Advisory 
Board] 2 for the shipyard after its closure. I think 
at one point I was the longest sitting commu¬ 
nity person on that board. I had been on that 
board for at least 15 years, if not 
more. The more I found out, the 
sicker I got. All of this stuff was 
going on and nobody said any of 
that to us. 

I remember asking at a com¬ 
munity meeting about something 
that, when I was working out 
there, I saw. 

First, the commanding officer—he denied it. 

Then he said, “You don’t understand.” 

Then they said, “Yes, but we dug those out 
and cleaned it up.” 

I was still sitting on the Restoration 
Advisory Board until the Commanding Officer, 
or, he was an ex-Commanding Officer, decided 
that we were just too argumentative to get any¬ 
thing done. He petitioned the Secretary of the 
Navy, and someone else in the BRAC [Base 
Realignment and Closure] office, to shut down 
our RAB. That created such a ruckus. 




As it turns 
out, we 
were right. 
We were 
more than 
right. And, 
they were 
in denial. 


On my block 
alone, eight 
men died 
from cancer. 


Illustration by Bean Crane 
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Victory march after the PG&E closure announcement. 
(Courtesy of Greenaction.) 


As it turns out, we were right. We were more 
than right. And, they were in denial. We were 
right about the improper cleanup. 

Their intent was that we were to come to 
these meetings, and hear everything they had 
to say, and say nothing. Just agree with them, 
because they are who they are. They liked to 
take pictures of us, and send them back to the 
BRAC office to say, “See, the community is fully 
involved.” 

Im thinking, “No. No, that 
doesn’t work for me.” 

And, God bless America, it 
didn’t work for any of the folks 
that were sitting there. 

We started to really dig in, 
and educate ourselves on cleanup 
processes. What exactly was left in 
there? And what does this mean? 

How harmful is this to the human 
body, in any amount? What if you 
add a little bit of this, and a little 
bit of that? 

Finally, he said that he decided 
that we weren’t the ideal board, 
because we asked too many ques¬ 
tions. We held up things. The 
smarter we got about what we were doing, we 
became a handicap to him. So, he needed to 
shut it down. We wouldn’t approve anything 
that didn’t sound right to us. 


What health effects did residents 
experience? 

A lot of people, up on the hill, have 
died from one thing or the other. 
From asthma, cancers, you name 
it. Our asthma rates, our cancer 
rates, our heart disease rates, the 
premature babies—there’s some¬ 
thing going on that’s not right. 
We’re not scientists and we’re not doctors, 
but you can’t tell us that there’s not something 
going on. 

On my block alone, on Quesada, and this 
was before my husband died, there had been 
eight men who died from two different types 
of cancer. 

Then if you go across the street, cross Third 
Street, down Quesada a block, there used to be 
a duplex. Two of the women upstairs had breast 
cancer. The person on the bottom, 
their mother who lived with them, 
she had breast cancer. You cross 
the street, and the woman lived in 
the triplex across the street, two 
of those out of that four units had 
breast cancer. 

Can you spell “cluster”? 

Up on top of the hill, one 
household had children. Two of 
their daughters—babies were born 
one day and died the next. One’s 
heart was not covered with a pro¬ 
tective skin or muscle. Something 
is wrong. 

One of the mothers had breast 
cancer. One of the daughters had 
breast cancer. One of the brothers had asthma 
so bad and a skin rash that would flare up. At 
nighttime, his mother would tie his hands up 
because he would scratch himself till he bled. 


I just know 
too many 
people 
who’ve 
died. I don’t 
know a 
block in 
Bayview 
where I 
don’t know 
somebody 
who has 
not died. 
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Victory celebration at Hunters View after the PG&E 
closure announcement. Present are Maurice Campbell 
(far left), Bradley Angel (third from left), Tessie Ester 
(fourth from left), Marie Harrison (sixth from left), and 
Dr Ahimsa Sumchai (sixth from right), among others. 
(Courtesy of Greenaction.) 


Got to where he was rubbing 
himself so hard at nighttime, they 
literally had welts. 

Mavis is experiencing health 
issues. Tessie just died in July. Like 
I said, on my block alone, eight 
men died from cancer before my husband died. 
He had colon cancer. 

Oh my God. A lot of people. I just know too 
many people who’ve died. I don’t know a block 
in Bayview where I don’t know somebody who 
has not died. It’s hurtful, because you have to 
wonder: oh my God, am I next? 

I ask myself that question now a lot because 
I just recently discovered that I have a lung 
disease. My doctor said the whole bottom 
half of my lungs are scarred up. 

My breathing has been terribly 
restricted. 

I’ve never been sick before. I 
used to brag about being the odd¬ 
ball because I was the exception 
to all the illnesses. All my life, I’ve 
never been sick. The only time I’ve 
ever been in the hospital was when 
I had my babies. I had my first cold 
when I was in my 50s. 

I would say that my lung dis¬ 
ease is a product of, one, my work, 
and, two, the fact that the bulk of 
my time was spent in Bayview, 
on that shipyard, or at that power 
plant. 

For me, simply acknowledging 
that we were correct is not enough. It’s not even 
enough to apologize for the damage, because 
you can’t repair that damage. The only thing 




that would work would be that they stop, right 
now, and resolve to clean that shipyard up to 
the highest quality. Do it right. And that we 
are allowed, as community members, to have 
oversight. 

Tell us about the closure of the PG&E plant. What was the 
motivation for organizing? 

My grandson, Roman, and his brother, 
Giovonni—every morning, they would wake 
up, and their sheets would be 
bloody, their pillows would be 
worked bloody. They were having nose- 

with a bleeds. They stayed directly across 

bunch of the street from the power plant 

mothers before it closed down. Giovonni 

on top of would have nose bleeds and a 

the hill, in day or so later he would be okay. 

Hunters Roman would be nosebleeds, 

View. After breaking out in rashes, and it 

eight years, would take him a longer time 

We Were to regroup and get better. This 

successful little kid right here was the worst, 

in forcing I wanted to see him be able to 

PG&E to breathe without choking himself. 

Shut down. I used to work with 

the Southeast Alliance for 
Environmental Justice. When we 
parted ways I was looking for someone who 
would fight the good fight and it wouldn’t rely 
on how much money we could raise. Once 
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money runs out, half the time they don’t say 
goodbye. They are gone. 

Working with Greenaction to 
shut down the power plant was 
really where I jumped into the 
whole thing with both feet. 

We started relating that to the 
power plant and the emissions. 

I’m not a scientist. I just had my 
gut feeling, and no one really to 
help me scientifically understand 
it, until we started meeting with PG&E, and 
finding things out. 

I started to learn a lot of things that I don’t 
think they intended for a mother or grand¬ 
mother to know—infuriated me to no end. I 
was taught once you dig in on something, you 
go all in, or just don’t go at all. So, we were 
going all in. 

I worked with a bunch of mothers on top of 
the hill, in Hunters View. After eight years, we 
were successful in forcing PG&E to shut down. 

The day that PG&E made that announce¬ 
ment, Tessie went up to her office up on the 
hill, in public housing, and put together, out 
of her own pocket, a celebration. 

She barbecued everything she could put her 
hands on—chicken, ribs. Whatever she had in 


her freezer, she barbecued. She fixed great big 
pans of salad and invited everybody in to cel¬ 
ebrate, made a big ol’ pot of soup. 
She just wanted to feed everybody 
and have everybody have a good 
time. That’s the kind of a person 
she was. 

She’s gone now. They used to 
say that wherever you saw Marie, 
you saw Tessie. We were like two 
peas in a pod. Every place I went, 
she went. Every place she went, I went. I’m at 
a loss without her now, because I was so used 
to being able to rely on her being there. 

We were happy, and we didn’t make a mis¬ 
take of cheering and going away. That’s what 
happens in a lot of communities that have 
issues—they cheer and they applaud, and then 
go home. We learned early on not to cheer and 
go away. 


Interview by Jin Zhu and Alexandra Lacey 
Edited by Maya Sisneros and Jin Zhu 
Thread portrait by William Rhodes 


learned 
early on 
not to 
cheer and 
go away. 


Endnotes 

1 See the University of Richmond’s feature, “Mapping Inequality: Redlining in New Deal America,” for an interactive 
map of San Francisco’s redlined districts. 

2 According to 1994 Department of Defense guidelines, Restoration Advisory Boards are required to be “formed at all 
closing installations and at non-closing installations where the local community expresses interest.” 
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Tm proud of being Black 


I was raised by a Black 


man and a Black woman 


who we re very proud I 
of themselves , because 
they pi cked themselves 
up from nothing” HH 


Marie Harrison 
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BAVYIEW COMM UNIT 


Elimination of 
conflicts of interest 

The Board of Supervisors must 
rescind Lennar's contract to 
pay the San Francisco 
Department of Public Health. 
Only staff not directly or 
indirectly subsidized by the 
developer should have 
supervision and oversight on 
this project. No laboratory 
affiliated with or in a financial 
relationship with the City, the 
Navy or EPA should perform 
testing analysis, to avoid any 
potential conflicts of interest. 

Community oversight 

The testing and cleanup process 
must include community 
oversight. Organizations with 
deep ties to the community 
should receive funding to hire 
independent technical experts 
to review the testing plan, test 
data, and to assist the 
community in understanding the 
data. 


Full retesting of the 
entire Shipyard and 
adjacent areas 

Retesting of the entire original 
shipyard footprint, parcels that have 
already been transferred, and adja¬ 
cent areas. Merely scanning a few 
parcels is not acceptable. 

Plans for Parcels E which 
consider climate change 

Current climate projections were 
not considered in plans to leave 
hazardous waste beneath future 
waterfront recreational space. 

Rising sea levels will cause rises in 
groundwater, threatening to 
inundate the radioactive waste 
from below. 

No more homes be built 
at the Shipyard 

This Superfund site, one of the 
most contaminated in the nation, 
is heavily contaminated with 
radioactive and hazardous waste. 


Core sampling and soil testing methodology 


Radiological core sampling must 
be conducted over the entire site 
and adjacent areas, in 2x2m grids. 


Test all groundwater, including 
aquifers, for radioactive 
contamination. 


Color code irradiated soil with 
orange dye to prevent accidental 
shipments of radioactive soil to 
landfills. 


Immediately implement 
standards for fugitive dust. 

Use split sampling protocols. 
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Y ACTIVISTS DEMAND: 

City of San Francisco compliance with the 
Precautionary Principle Ordinance 

In July 2003, the San Francisco Board of Supervisors adopted 
the Precautionary Principle Ordinance. The ordinance states, 
in part: 


WHERE THREATS OF SERIOUS OR 
IRREVERSIBLE DAMAGE TO PEOPLE 
OR HATURE EXIST, LACK OF FULL 
SCIEHTIFIC CERTAINTY ABOUT 
CAUSE AND EFFECT SHALL NOT BE 
VIEWED AS SUFFICIENT REASON 
FOR THE CITY TO POSTPONE COST 
EFFECTIVE MEASURES TO PREVENT 
THE DEGRADATION OF THE 
ENVIRONMENT OR PROTECT THE 
HEALTH OF ITS CITIZENS. THERE IS 
A DUTY TO TAKE ANTICIPATORY 
ACTION TO PREVENT HARM. 


DRAFTED BY: Greenaction for Health and Environmental Justice 

Bayview-Hunters Point Community Advocates 
Bayview-Hunters Point Mothers & Fathers Committee 


Graphic by Din Zhu 
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“What I see is a brand new 
Bayview. I see a place that I 
wouldn't recognize in a 
million years. Not designed 
for me or anybody that 
looks like me. I'm sorry - 
that is wild. That is wild. How 
many black folks do you 
see in their version of the 
future?... That whole open 
space area that they show 
you there, that wasn't 
meant for us. That was 
meant for visitors to come 
in, and, oh, see how 
beautiful we are now that 
we got rid of those folks. It's 
scary to me. It's very scary 
to me. I don't have any 
other words.” 


- Marie Harrison, 
commenting on Lennar’s 
renderings of the future 
development. 


Who is this For: 
Bayview Hunters 
Point 


“There were several 
comments coming out of the 
Lennar sales open house: 
‘Well we need more places 
like that. We need more $10 
coffees, so we can move the 
rest of these elements out.’ I 
am concerned with Five 
Points because they're 
looking to move ‘elements’ 
out. We're not an element! 
We're the residents here.” 

- Michelle Pierce I 


Advertisements for Lennar’s 

Five Points Shipyard 
Development 
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Graphic and photos by by Bean Crane 
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the current urban landscape, 
low-income communities of color have less 
access to benefits like parks, street trees, trash clean up, 
and other elements of "sustainable development" They 
also bear the burden of a disproportionate clustering 
of polluting industry and toxins. 
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In this 


context we face the 
paradox of green gentrifkation. All 
too often, greening a neighborhood 
attracts wealthier, whiter populations, 
leading to spikes in property values. Those 
who survived the toxicity and even fought 
for the improvements get pushed out. 


But 

displacement is 
notan inevitable side 
effect. It is often 
intentional and preventable. 
There is another way - a model 
i for green growth that some 
L scholars call "Just Green 
Enough". 



V 


model lays out approaches that can 
help avoid displacement and channel benefits 
to existing communities. Suggestions include 
distributing smaller parks around the community, as 
opposed to monolithic "mega" redevelopments that 
are more imposing, costly, and attract rapid 
speculative investment. 
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As 

we demand the 
cleanup of toxic sites and 
the investment in regenerative, 
resilient infrastructure, we must 
ask questions for discernment - 
what role does this project play, 
k in green gentrification? ' 
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Six Anti-Displacement Policy Tools: 

From the Urban Displacement Project 



Rent Control: Ordinances that limit 
rent increases to certain percentages, 
protecting tenants while allowing 
landlords reasonable return. In CA this 
requires repealing Costa Hawkins 

Just Cause Evictions: Laws 
that allow tenants to be evicted 
only for a reason, “a just cause,” 
such as violation of lease terms or 
failure to pay rent 



Community Land Trusts: Nonprofit 
community-based organizations who 
provide affordable housing in perpetuity by 
owning land and leasing units to residents 

Inclusionary Zoning: Policies requiring 
developers to set aside a certain 
percentage of units as “affordable”. 


Commercial Linkage Fees: Charges on 
developers per sq. ft. of new commercial 
. development. Revenues are used to develop 
or preserve affordable housing. 

First Source Hiring Ordinances: 
Ensure that city residents are given 
priority for new jobs created by 
11111 i municipal financing and 

development programs. 
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Six Principles for Anti-Displacement Policies 

From Causa Justa’s Development Without Displacement 


Baseline Protections for Vulnerable Residents 

Including policies that protect tenants and homeowners in 
the face of gentrification pressure and ensure access to 
services, just compensation, and the right to return in cases 
ofdisplacement; 

Preservation and Production of Affordable 

Housing: Including efforts to preserve the overall supply 
and affordability levels of existing housing. 


Stabilization of Existing Communities: 

Through ongoing and equitable investment in all 
homes and neighborhoods. 


Non-market Based Approaches to 
Housing and Community Development: 

Including development of cooperative housing 
models 



Displacement prevention as a regional 

priority: Including the creation of regional 
incentives, data, and funding to support local 
anti-displacement efforts. 


Planning as a participatory process: including 
practices to build greater participation, accountability, 
and transparency into local land use and development 
decision-making 
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is a research-activist whose work 
focuses on issues of racism, space, health, and housing 
justice. She earned her Master's degree in Public Health 
at San Francisco State University, where she was first 
introduced to the Anti-Eviction Mapping Project. 
Adrienne is passionate about geographies of public 
housing, environmental racism, anti-displacement and 
the collective health of Black communities. 

has worked for twenty years as an 
independent director, editor, consultant, and producer 
in San Francisco. Her personal film work explores the 
intersection of the personal and political through oral 
history and the evocation of place and time. Her interest 
in oral history and passion for San Francisco, the city she 
grew up in, led her to the Anti-Eviction Mapping Project 
, where she is involved as an activist and producer. Her 
work has screened at multiple festivals and art venues. 

is a multiracial social 
worker, curator, and arts administrator born and raised 
in San Francisco. She creates access to arts-based 
healing for artists and communities most affected by 
injustice or who have historically been excluded from 
arts institutions. She holds a M.S. in Social Work from 
UC Berkeley and a B.A. in Urban Studies and African & 
African-American Studies from Fordham University and 
manages youth programs at the International Center 
of Photography. 

is an artist and organizer using storytelling 
as a tool for redistributing power at the intersection of 
climate and racial justice. They approach media work 
from a belief that communities should determine 
their own narratives. With a focus on film they aim to 
spotlight community-driven solutions to the housing 
and climate crises. They live in Oakland, CA. 


is an artist who uses video and photography to 
engage the dynamics of settlement and dispossession in 
the colonial history of the Americas. Her work has been 
shown at the Contemporary Jewish Museum, Southern 
Exposure, San Francisco Arts Commission Galleries, 
Berkeley Art Museum and Pacific Film Archive, Cantor 
Center for the Arts, SOMArts, Embark Gallery, Artist 
Television Access and Worth Ryder Gallery, among 
others. She received an MFA from UC Berkeley and a 
BA in Art Practice from Stanford University. 

is an award winning artist, activist and 
educator. He has combined his passions for art making 
and activism to create a unique visual vocabulary that 
he uses to engage his audience on critical issues facing 
society today. Mark's expanded practice includes 
mentoring at-risk youth through art education 
programs, as well as teaching art at schools such as the 
Lycee Frangais de San Francisco and Yang Fan Academy. 
He has also worked with the ArtSpan Youth Open 
Studios program as an Artist Mentor for youth artists in 
San Francisco. In 2017 Mark received the Teacher 4 Social 
Justice award. Harris is a member of San Francisco's 3.9 
Art Collective of African American artists, curators, 
and art writers. 

is an Oakland-based writer. She 
graduated with a BA in Sociology from Amherst College, 
and has spent the last four years doing social research 
and organizing public events for Aunt Lute Books, a 
nonprofit publishing press in San Francisco 

is a quadrilingual geographer, 
dancer, and educator from San Francisco. Sofia holds a 
B.A. in Geography from UC Berkeley with an emphasis 
in Latin American Studies. She is the Program Manager 
at Youth Art Exchange where she works to expand 
equitable access to the arts for public high school youth. 
Sofia is a member of Sambaxe Dance Company and one 
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of the co-creators of the Cultural Map of Southeast 
San Francisco. 

received a BA in Furniture Design from 
the University of the Arts in Philadelphia and a MFA 
from the University of Massachusetts at Dartmouth. His 
art is in the collections of various galleries and museums 
around the world. Recently, his work was included in 


This publication was designed and typeset by 


the collection of the Smithsonian National Museum of 
African American History and Culture. William is the 
co-founder of a Black San Francisco Art collective 3.9. 

teaches English as a Second Language 
at City College of San Francisco and has lived in The City 
for 27 years. He is committed to the fights for equitable 
public education, immigrant rights, and housing justice. 


. Find their work on Instagram 
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